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WORKABILITY AND HIGH FINISH 


You can count on INLAND SHEETS for these properties 


These two qualities that speed up production sched- 
ules reduce spoilage and produce better finished 
parts—you can depend on getting them regularly 
from Inland, because of the modern equipment 
and personal care which Inland devotes to every 
order. Cold finished sheets of highest quality are 


our specialty. 


We are equipped to produce the exact physical 
properties and surface characteristics each suited 


to your purpose, and to follow through with con- 


trolled uniformity, shipment after shipment. You'll 
find Inland sheets unusually flat, accurately gaged 
and sized. You'll also find Inland men eager to 
co-operate with you, ready to give extra personal 


attention when your needs can be served. For we 





hope that you, like many others, will look upon 


Inland as your preferred source for flat welded steel. 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
DETROIT « KANSAS CITY + MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS « ST. PAUL 
SHEETS STRIP TIN PLATE BARS PLATES FLOOR PLATES 
STRUCTURALS PILING RAILS TRACK ACCESSORIES REINFORCING BARS 
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Production 


.. . April Output Gain Over 
March Estimated at 12,000 
Cars and Trucks 


Gains in the weekly output of 
motor vehicles noted a week ago 
were maintained during the week 
ending April 30, according to pre- 
liminary estimates based on current 
factory schedules, and indicating that 
the industry will have finished the 
month with production totaling ap- 
proximately 250,000 units. 

This represents an increase of ap- 
proximately 12,000 cars and trucks 
over March, when 238,753 units were 
produced in the United States and 
Canada, according to official produc- 
tion figures just released by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Govern- 
ment figures also place production 
for the first quarter of 1938 at 
678,369 units, which compares with 
1,302,108 units produced in the first 
quarter of 1937. 

This month’s estimated gain over 
March, while noteworthy, is less than 

(Turn to page 590, please) 


Labor 


.. . Five Detroit Plants Faced 
With Strike Threat From 
Molding and Allied Parts 
Council of UAW 


Five Detroit manufacturers hold- 
ing a blanket contract with the mold- 
ing and allied parts council of the 
United Automobile Workers Union 
were confronted with a strike threat 
this week because of a union dispute 
with a sixth manufacturer also a 
party to the contract. 

The union authorized a strike vote 
to be held April 29 by employes of 
the Peninsular Metal Products Corp., 
Motor Products Corp., Ainsworth 
Mfg. Co., Herron-Zimmer Molding 
Co., and the Parker Wolverine Co., 
which, if consummated, would affect 
every passenger car manufacturer in 
Detroit except General Motors 
plants, which are supplied with mold- 
ings by the Ternstedt Mfg. Co., 
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whose contract is covered by the 
General Motors agreement with the 
union. 

The dispute is between the union 
and the Detroit Molding Corp., also 
a party to the blanket contract with 
the molding and allied parts council, 
and negotiations for a settlement 
were under way throughout the week, 
although Robert Hunter, chairman 
of the council, said the strike vote 





PARK Q. WRAY 


. has been appointed general man- 
ager of the replacement division of the 
National Motor Bearing Co., Oakland, 
Calif. Mr. Wray was formerly asso- 
ciated with E. Edelmann & Co., and 
with the Fredericks Armature division 
of the same company. 


would be held regardless of the out- 
come of the negotiations. Votes 
favoring a strike would not neces- 
sarily mean a strike, as the action 
also would have to be authorized by 
the international union, which might 
attempt to settle matters by arbitra- 
tion. 

That is what has happened in con- 
nection with the strike voted by the 
UAW in the Buick and Chevrolet 
plants in Flint. The unions an- 
nounced on April 23 that Chevrolet 
members had voted 6500 to 2015 to 
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strike and Buick members had voted 
to strike by 9500 to 2080. The plants 
have continued in operation, how- 
ever, because the corporations agreed 
to meet with representatives of the 
union immediately and conferences 
have been under way. 

Looking towards a settlement of 
the dispute, the GM-UAW agree- 

(Turn to page 594, please) 


FDR-Ford 


... Nothing “That Smacked of 
Commercialism” was Discussed 
at Luncheon Meeting, Accord- 
ing to G. Hall Roosevelt 


Henry Ford had his scheduled 
luncheon engagement with President 
Roosevelt on Wednesday but declined 
to divulge the nature of the conversa- 
tion when he emerged from the 
White House after the two-hour 
visit. His son, Edsel Ford, and Wil- 
liam J. Cameron, his public relations 
counsel, both of whom attended the 
luncheon, were equally non-committal. 
Marriner S. Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, who attended as 
Mr. Roosevelt’s adviser, also declined 
comment. 

“Did you discuss a proposed re- 
covery program with the President?” 
Mr. Ford was asked as he brushed 
aside questioners and hurried to a 
waiting Lincoln car furnished by the 
Justice Department. He kept shak- 
ing his head. 

“We don’t do that,” he explained 
when asked to talk further on the 

(Turn to page 595, please) 





Deal-er-ium 


A thousand dealer throats made the 
Detroit welkin ring this week with 
loud hosannas and whatnots in re- 
action to a fair trade practice code 
sponsored by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and submitted at the twenty- 
first annual National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association convention. In this 
issue: A report on the meeting, page 
590; notes on the suggested fair trade 
practice rules, same page; complete 
text of the FTC-sponsored rules, page 
591; and some angles in “Multiplying 
the Rabbits” on page 601. 
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FORD FAIR Artist’s sketch of 

the Ford Motor 
Co.’s building for the New York World’s- 
Fair. Ford’s exhibit will comprise, in 
addition to the entrance rotunda shown 
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; Acme photo 
above which will be devoted to institu- 


tional displays, a manufacturing con- 
course, patio, and the ‘‘Road of Tomor- 
row,” an elevated concourse more than 
a half-mile long. 





Sees Early End to Goodrich lmpasse 


Opinion Expressed by Dr. John R. Steelman of Labor Department 
After Conference; Union Workers Against Secret Ballot 


Goodrich union workers at a mass 
meeting April 23 voted by acclama- 
tion not to take a secret ballot on 
the Goodrich proposal that all em- 
ployes accept a substantial wage 
cut to avert the necessity of the 
company transferring 5000 jobs out 
of Akron. 

After an all-day conference with 
union leaders, Dr. John R. Steel- 
man, head of the conciliation divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of 
Labor in Washington, indicated— 
according to press dispatches—that 
he considered an early settlement 
of the Goodrich impasse “quite 
probable.” 

Returning to Akron from the 
Washington conference, L. L. Cal- 
lahan, president of the Goodrich 
local of the URW, declared that if 
the major rubber companies would 
agree not to cut rubber workers’ 
wages in their branch plants, offi- 
cials of the URWA would recom- 
mend to members of the Goodrich 
local that they accept a temporary 
wage reduction. The Washington 
conference was attended by Calla- 
han and S. H. Dalrymple, president 
of the United Rubber Workers of 
America, with Dr. Steelman, James 
P. Miller, regional NLRB director; 
A. F. Hinrichs, chief economist of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Isador Lubin, chief of the bureau, 
and P. W. Chappell, U. 8S. Labor 
conciliator. 
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“If we have sufficient assurances 
that a temporary wage reduction 
will benefit Akron workers, we shall 
recommend the agreement to Good- 
rich local members,” said Callahan 
upon his return to Akron from 
Washington. 

“On the basis of our discussion 
in Washington, we are prepared to 
resume our negotiations with the 
Goodrich company for a written 
agreement, which will also cover 
wages. So far, the attitude of the 
company has been that the matter 
of wages is ‘take it or leave it.’ It 
is our opinion that the matter of 
wages, like all other matters relat- 
ing to labor relations, is a matter 
for negotiation. 

“In discussing Goodrich wages 
we are faced with the problem of 
being fair with the company and 
also being fair to Goodrich workers 
and with the community. We can- 
not agree to any downward adjust- 
ment in wages without guarantees 
against reduction in the branch 
plants. We cannot succeed in reach- 
ing a sensible adjustment on that 
issue in Goodrich without having 
assurances that branch plants of 
other Akron companies will not 
also reduce wages. 

“How would it benefit Akron if 
Goodyear is free to cut wages at 
Gadsden and Jackson or Firestone 
at Memphis, provided even that 
Goodrich is willing to give us as- 


surances against wage reductions 
in Oaks, Pa., Cadillac, Mich., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Obviously, if a wage reduction 
were granted at Goodrich without 
assurances of branch plants cut- 
ting, Akron would be left exactly 
where it is today—with only one 
difference—we’d all be poorer. We 
do not feel that the Akron com- 
panies have any right to demand of 
labor that it permit nation-wide 
wage reductions to begin here. 

“To meet an emergency we will 
go as far as we can. But we can- 
not recommend any temporary re- 
duction at Goodrich unless Good- 
rich, Goodyear, Firestone and U. S. 
Rubber guarantee us against wage 
reductions in their plants outside 
of Akron and Detroit. We repeat 
our earlier offer on this point. We 
are prepared to meet the companies 
separately or jointly on this issue.” 





March Casing Shipments Top 
February by 22.5% 


Shipments of pneumatic casings 
during the month of March, 1938, 
estimated at 2,877,660 units, show 
an increase of 22.5 per cent over 
shipments made in February but 
were 50.3 per cent under shipments 
for March, 1937, according to sta- 
tistics released by the Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Association, Inc. 

The association estimates produc- 
tion of pneumatic casings during 
March at 2,759,135 units. This is 
an increase of 24.8 per cent above 
February but 53.4 per cent under 
March, 1937. 

Pneumatic casings in the hands 
of manufacturers March 31, 1938, 
are estimated at 10,808,419 units, a 
decrease of less than 1 per cent 
under the stocks on hand February 
28 and 13.2 per cent under the 
stocks on hand March 31, 1938. 


The Pau Grand Prix 


Réné Dreyfus Takes First Race 
Held Under New Regulations 


The first international race held 
under the new regulations, the Pau 
Grand Prix run on Sunday, April 10, 
was won by Réné Dreyfus in a 12- 
cylinder Delahaye racer. The race 
was held over a 134-mile course at 
Pau near the Spanish border. 

There was to have been both Ger- 
man and Italian competition. Nuvo- 
lari made some very fast practice runs 
in the new four-wheel-drive Alfa- 
Romeo, to which seference was made 
in a recent issue of AUTOMOTIVE IN- 
DUSTRIES, actually making a lap in 1 
min. 48 sec. During one of these 
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practice spins, either the tank or the 
fue! line sprung a Jeak, and the car 
caught fire and was completely 
ruined. Nuvolari jumped while still 
going at considerable speed, but 
landed in a grassy spot and escaped 
with apparently minor injuries, ir- 
cluding burns. The entry of. the 
other Alfa-Romeo was then canceled. 
Lang’s Mercedes also was withdrawn 
before the race. 

In its later stages, after the Tal- 
bots and Bugatti had been with- 
drawn, the race narrowed down to a 
duel between Lang in a Mercedes and 
Dreyfus in a Delahaye. At first 
Carraciola in the Mercedes had held 
the lead. After the race was about 
half over, he stopped at the pits and 
turned the wheel over to his team 
mate Lang, complaining that his foot 
was burned. This gave Dreyfus the 
lead. Lang made another stop, at 66 
laps, and this enabled Dreyfus to in- 
crease his lead to 3 minutes. Lang 
went after Dreyfus, but while he re- 
duced the latter’s lead, he did not 
catch up with him, and Dreyfus won 
the race. 

On the straightaways the super- 
charged Mercedes of 183 cu. in. dis- 
placement was faster than the 275- 
cu. in. Delahayes with atmospheric 
induction, but the latter got away 
from turns more rapidly, according 
to reports. It appears that the new 
Mercedes are still suffering from 
“bugs,” one of these being that the 
exhaust pipes from the two banks of 
cylinders are so located that they 
cause great discomfort to the drivers. 
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Used Car Week Cue for Tire Makers 


Fifteen Manufacturers Will Combine to Spend $500,000 
In Nationwide Campaign Starting May 14 


Emulating the National Used Car 
Week cooperative advertising drive 
of car manufacturers in March, 15 
tire manufacturers will combine to 
stage a National Tire Safety Week 
starting May 14 and will spend ap- 
proximately $500,000 in an intensive 
nationwide build-up advertising cam- 
paign. Newspaper advertising will 
be used in 300 cities with Campbell 
& Ewald advertising agency of New 
York City, directing the campaign. 

According to A. L. Viles, president 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, it is estimated that there are 
at least 59,000,000 tires now in use 
which either are smooth and unsafe 
or will become so this summer, and 
which should be replaced with new 
tires to produce safer motoring. He 
points out that this represents a po- 


tential market for $500,000,000 
worth of tires over and above normal 
market requirements. Normal re- 


placement tire sales for 1938 are ex- 
pected to be about 30,000,000. They 
were 29,700,000 last year. The an- 
nual replacement unit volume has de- 
clined steadily since the peak of 49,- 
500,000 in 1928, despite a steady in- 
crease in car registrations, and an 
increase in gasoline consumption. 
The scheduled National Tire Safe- 
ty Week apparently has been stra- 
tegically timed to accomplish a dual 





U. S. New Car Registrations and Estimated Dollar Volume by Retail 
Price Classes* 


February new car registrations in the United States as indicated by the 
appended tabular data moved down 17.6 per cent from the January figure 


to total 117,730 units. 


Virtually identical percentagewise is the decrease 


in estimated dollar volume which, comparing the same months, amounted 
to approximately 17.1 per cent and—for February—amounted to $102,- 


200,000. 








i ESTIMATED DOLLAR VOLUME 
—|| —— —_ 
1} 


























] ; 
| | Two Months || Two Months 
| | i, a | ihc sein ebuisake 
7 
Per Cent || Dollar | Per Cent 
| January |r| Units of Total 7 January — February Volume | 0 of Total 
Chevrolet, Ford and | | 
P'ymouth 86,092 70,317 | 156,409 | 60.20 || $64,600,000 | $52,900,000 \s1 7,500,000 52.04 
— under $1000. 30,772 | 26,366 | 57,138 | 21.99 28,100,000 | 24,000,000 | 52,100,000 23.07 
$1001—$1500 23,554 | 19,383 | 42,937 | 16. 26,700 ,000 21' 800,000 48 500,000 21.48 
$1501 $2000 951 975 1,926 | om 1,600,000 1,700,000 3,300,000 1.46 
$2001—$3000 712 486 1,198 48 | 1,900,000 1,300,000 | 3,200,000 1.42 
$3000 and over 138| 102 240 | 09 || "700,000 | 500,000 | 1,200,000 | .53 
Total... | 142, 219 | 117,629 | 259,848 | 100.00 ‘$123, 600,000 |$102,200,000 |$225,800,000 | 100.00 
Miscellaneous | 105 102 | 207 _ 27 | | | 
Total... 7 142,324 | | “117,730 | | 260,054 054 | | 
*All calculations are based on delivered price at factory of the five-passenger, four- 
door sedan, in conjunction with actual new car registrations of each medel. The total 


dollar volumes are then consolidated by price classes. 


Wisconsin. 
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Data do not include returns from 


purpose—namely of stabilizing tire 
prices and of capitalizing the pre- 
Decoration Day bulge in consumer 
buying of tires, accessories, etc. The 
tire industry’s price protection under 
its annual spring-dating program, ex- 
pires May 15. Apparently fearing 
price reductions on or shortly after 
that date because of the weakness of 
crude rubber prices, tire dealers gen- 
erally have bought only to handle 
immediate requirements, while a 
majority have in fact liquidated their 
stocks and now have only skeleton 
stocks. A stimulation of consumer 
tire buying during the week of May 
14-21 would naturally revive heavy 
dealer buying and would do much to 
dissipate the fear of downward price 
trends. 

Dealer stocks in general are be- 
lieved to be at least one-third lower 
than they were Jan. 1. This would 
mean that consumer buying has run 
consistently ahead of dealer buying. 
It is estimated that consumer sales 
in the first quarter were approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 tire units, which 
compares favorably with normal sea- 
sonal trends. The second quarter 
should produce, on a normal trend 
basis, sales of between 9,000,000 and 
10,000,000 casings. 

Manufacturers completed their 
Safety Week plans at a special meet- 
ing at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., last week and held special 
sessions to map out dealer-help pro- 
grams, with advertising managers of 
the tire companies, in New York, 
April 25 and in Akron, April 27. 

According to the Rubber Manufac- 


turers Association, the manufac- 
turers cooperating in the campaign 
include: Cooper Corp., Findlay, 


Ohio; Corduroy Tire & Rubber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio; Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; 
Fisk Tire Co., Inc., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.; General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio; B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
Goodrich Associated Lines, Akron, 
Ohio; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio; Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co., Cumberland, Md.; Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corp., Conshohocken, Pa.; 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio; McCreary Tire & Rubber 
Co., Indiana, Pa.; Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn.; Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Co., Jeanette, Pa.; 
and United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., New York. 
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Quoting Mr. Withrow 


In a radio address broadcast April 20, 
Congressman Gardner R. Withrow com- 
mented, “Hundreds of automobile 
dealers have advised me that there has 
been a distinct change in the attitude 
and methods employed by their fac- 
tories and factory representatives dur- 
ing recent months. Practices formerly 
common, such as shipping unordered, 
unwanted or other accessories, regard- 
less of the dealer’s wants, have been 
discontinued or modified considerably. 
Factory representatives are being 
more discreet, I am informed, in their 
demands on dealers to take cars 
and trucks, or other equipment. In 
other words, the high-pressure sales- 
manship methods which some times 
amounted to coercion under the threat 
of cancellation of the franchise or 
other reprisals, have been temporarily 
abandoned.”’ 











Production 


(Continued from page 587) 


- 


the normal seasonal increase shown 
at this time of the year, and because 
all manufacturers have been continu- 
ing to gear production directly to 
sales is an indication that the sea- 
sonal pickup in retail deliveries has 
not been as great as in normal years 

Increased schedules at Chevrolet 
plants, spread over the past few 
weeks to bring the monthly output 
about 10,000 units higher than orig- 
inally planned, played an important 
part in the improved showing made 
by the industry during the last weeks 
in April. Completion of the full 
production schedule at Buick this 
week, as compared with delays 
caused by labor difficulties a week 
ago. also contributed to this week’s 
showing. Plymouth production, 
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1000 Dealers Hail Suggested Code 


FTC-Sponsored Fair Trade Practice Rules ““A Foundation On 
Which to Build,” Says NADA President at Annual Meeting 


Jubilant from an enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of a fair trade practice code 
sponsored by the Federal Trade 
Commission, more than 1000 motor 
vehicle dealers attending the twenty- 
first annual meeting of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association 
heard Stanley Horner, vice-president 
of the association, on April 26 affirm 
that the last year and a half has been 
“a most interesting demonstration 


of the political influence of the 
NADA.” Referring to the Fair 


Trade Practice Code and the With- 
row Resolution, Mr. Horner said: “It 
seems that automobile dealers have 
only to ask, and they can get any- 
thing they want. Our power seems 
to be unlimited.” 

At the same session Ernest M. 


which also was affected by a labor 
dispute in another plant, returned to 
the pace previously established for 
the month. 

Out of this week’s estimated total 
output of 65,000 cars and trucks 
General Motors divisions were ex- 
pected to contribute approximately 
26,000 units, with Ford and the vari- 
ous divisions of the Chrysler Corp. 
running second with approximately 
15,000 units each. Packard, Stude- 
baker, Hudson, Willys and Nash 
showed little or no change over pre- 
vious weeks to maintain the pace 
established by independent pro- 
ducers.—J. A. L. 











Notes on the Suggested Fair Trade Rules 


The text of the Fair Trade Practice Rules 
suggested for the automotive industry under 
the auspices of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, as printed on the next and following 
pages is the text as it was presented to 
dealers and factory executives attending 
the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion convention in Detroit last week. The 
first public hearing on the rules became, in 
effect, one of the sessions of the NADA 
convention, although this was, of course, 
officially disclaimed. Voting on the rules at 
the Detroit meeting was by yea and nay, 
and is not binding with respect to the final 
text of the rules. Under the rules of the 
Commission, another public hearing wilil be 
held in Washington before the final text 
can be promulgated. The voting on the rules 
at Detroit was dominated by dealer senti- 
ment as mustered for the NADA meeting. 
Here is a digest of how the voting went. 


Rule 3 was amended to outlaw misleading 
statements which might mislead other mem- 
bers of the industry. 


Rule 5 was amended to permit the prac- 
tice of returning speedometers to zero on 
used cars. 


Rule 7 was strengthened to 
bootlegging of new cars. 


outlaw tne 


Rule 9 voting was divided. 


Rule 12 was amended to include the 
mova! of identifying marks on used 
as an unfair trade practice. 


re- 


cars 


Rule 16 was amended to Gefine 
equipment as that outlined in 
facturer’s catalogue. 


standard 
the manu- 


Rule 20 was voted out, and a substitute 
amendment will be studied by the Commis- 
sion. 


Ruie 21 was amended to make selling below 
cost unfair trade practice on new products 
only. 


Rule 26; an addition to this rule would per- 
mit dealers to hold more than one author- 
ized motor-vehicle selling francise. 


Rule B, in Group Il was voted out. 
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Lied, president of the association, 
advanced the opinion that efforts to 
control automobile retailing through 
state and local legislation have been 
generally abortive in character. 

He suggested that the ‘“confer- 
ence table” method of ironing out 
disputes between dealers and manu- 
facturers was preferable to any kind 
of legislation on this subject. 

Generally conciliatory in tone with 
respect to dealer-factory relations, 
Mr. Lied’s address intimated, how- 
ever, that “exploration” of other 
means of dealing with the problem 
would not be neglected. The fair- 
trade practice rules’ introduced 
through the sponsorship of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission provided, he 
said, “a foundation on which to 
build,” although it was his feeling 
that only after the FTC investiga- 
tion of the industry authorized by 
the Withrow-Minton resolution had 
been completed, could the commis- 
sion have adequate knowledge on 
which to proceed with policing of the 
fair-trade rules. 

Herman Wangelin, secretary of 
the association, offered the view that 
the “conference table’ method of 
solving dealer problems had failed 
and that future solutions would prob- 
ably have to be found through legis- 
lative and bureaucratic control. 

L. M. Stewart, treasurer, reported 
a surplus of $63,000 at the end of 
the first quarter of this year, and 
cash assets exceeding $160,000. 

Speaking at the NADA banquet 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of 
General Motors, iterated his faith in 
the conference method and warned 
dealers that “if a policy, even ex- 
pressed in definite law, is unsound 
and uneconomic, even the all-power- 
ful cannot make it work.” 

Outlining a merchandising policy 
which he believes would be fair to 
manufacturers, dealers, and con- 
sumers alike; affirming his faith that 
problems involved would yield to a 
reasonable approach, Mr. Sloan said: 

“IT am of the opinion that the max- 
imum penetration of the market 
within any community can only be 
made possible, with stability and 
equity, by establishing a definite re- 
lationship between the number of 
dealers and the potential of the 
market for the product that those 
dealers are to sell. 

“. . . to make this effective re- 
quires a scientific analysis of each 
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community. Out of that there should 
be developed a ‘master’ plan for each 
such community. The master plan 
should recognize all the essential 
facts that would lead to placing, in 
the community under examination, 
the right number of dealers, each 
of the right size, each in approxi- 
mately the right location. And no 
more.” 

Respecting control of prices on 
new cars, he said: “I... believe that 
the dealers and the manufacturers 
in concerted action would be well 
advised to agree as to the prime im- 
portance of respecting and publiciz- 
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ing in their joint interests—and in 
that of the consumer, as an essential 
step toward stability —the official 
delivered price on a community basis. 
Its principle is sound... it is not 
price fixing. I do not believe that 
to be either sound or desirable.” 

Major part of the responsibility 
for determining the number of units 
the market can absorb lies with 
the manufacturer, according to Mr. 
Sloan, and he would, therefore, “‘con- 
template some equitable adjustment 
to the dealer for liquidation of ex- 
cessive stock when such circum- 
stances arise.” 





Suggested Trade Practice Rules for the 


Automotive Industry 


Group | 


Rule 1. Misrepresentation. 

Knowingly making or causing to be made 
or published, any false, misleading, or de- 
ceptive statement, representation, guaran- 
tee, or warranty, by way of advertisement 
or otherwise, concerning the grade, quality, 
quantity use, mileage, age, size, material, 
content, origin, preparation, year, model, 
type, price, manufacture, or distribution of 
any industry product or merchandise, or in 
any other material unfair 
trade practice. 


respe:t. is an 


Rule 2. Defamation of Competitors 
Disparagement of their Products. 
The defamation of competitors by falsely 
imputing to them dishonoraktle conduct, in- 
ability to perform contracts, questionable 
credit standing, or by other false represen- 
tations, or the false disparagement of the 
grade, quality, or manufacture of the prod- 
ucts of competitors or of their business 
methods, selling prices, values, credit terms, 
policies, or services, with the tendency, ca- 
nacity, or effect of misleading or deceiving 
purchasers, prospective purchasers, or the 
consuming public, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice. 


and 


Rule 3. Circulating Misleading Price Quo- 
tations, Etc. 

The making, publishing, or circulating by 
any member of the industry of false or mis- 
leading price quotations, price lists, terms, 
or conditions of sale, or reports as to pro- 
duction or sales, daily, weekly, monthly or 
annually with the tendency, capacity, or 
effect of misleading or deceiving purchasers, 
prospective purchasers, or the consuming 
public is an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 4. Misrepresenting Used or 
Motor Vehicles. 

Selling, offering for sale, advertising or 
otherwise representing used or driven motor 
vehicles as new or undriven motor vehicles 
when such is not the fact, with the ten- 
dency, capacity, or effect of misleading or 
deceiving purchasers, prospective purchas- 
ers, or the consuming public, is an unfair 
trade practice. 


Driven 


Rule 5. Tampering with the Speedometer. 

It is an unfair trade practice for any mem- 
ber of the industry, or his or its agents or 
representatives, to fail to connect or to dis- 
connect or to tamper with the speedometer 
of any vehicle acquired for use or sale, for 
the purpose of misrepresenting to purchas- 
ers or prospective purchasers the actual 
mileage or service of such vehicle. 
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Rule 6. 
ness. 
For any person, firm, or corporation to 
hold himself or itself out to the public as a 
member of the trade, as a wholesaler, or as 
an authorized dealer when such is not the 
fact, or in any other manner to misrepre- 
sent the character, extent, or type of his or 
its business, with the tendency, capacity, 
or effect of misleading or deceiving pur- 
chasers, prospective purchasers, or the con- 

suming public, is an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 7. Aiding and Abetting Unfair Trade 
Practices. 

For any member of the industry know- 
ingly to aid or abet another member, or any 
other person, firm, or corporation in the use 
of unfair trade practices, is an unfair trade 
practice. 


Misrepresenting Character of Busi- 


Rule 8 Espionage. 

Securing information from competitors 
concerning their business by false or mis- 
leading statements or representations or by 
false impersonation of one in authority and 
the wrongful use thereof to unduly hinder 
or stifle the competition of such competitors, 
is an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 9. False Invoicing. 

Withholding from or inserting in invoices, 
sales tickets, bills of sale, or other papers 
in connection with the purchase, sale, or 
exchange of automobiles, trucks, parts, ac- 
cessories, or equipment, statements or in- 
formation by reason of which omission or 
insertion of a false record is made, wholly 
or in part, of the transaction represented on 
the face of such invoices, sales tickets, bills 
of sale, or other papers, with the purpose or 
effect of thereby misleading or deceiving 
purchasers, prospective purchasers, or the 
consuming public, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice, 


Rule 10. Inducing Breach of Contract. 

Wilfully inducing or attempting to induce 
the breach of existing contract or contracts 
between competitors and their agents cus- 
tomers or suppliers, by any false or deceptive 
means whatsoever, or wilfully interfering 
with or obstructing the performance of any 
such contractual duties or services by any 
such means, with the purpose and effect of 
unduly hampering, injuring, or prejudicing 
corapetitors in their businesses, is an unfair 
trade practice. 


Rule 11. Commercial Bribery. 

It is an unfair trade practice for a member 
of the industry, directly or indirectly, to 
give, or offer to give, or permit or cause to 
be given, money or anything of value to 
agents, employees, or representatives of 
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customers or prospective customers or to 
agents, employees, or representatives of 
competitors’ customers or prospective cus- 
tomers, without the knowledge of their em- 
ployers or principals, as an inducement to 
infiuence their employers or principals to 
purchase or contract to purchase merchan- 
dise sold by such industry member or the 
maker of such gift or offer, or to influence 
such employers or principals to refrain from 
dealing in the merchandise of competitors 
or from dealing or contracting to deal with 
competitors. 


Rule 12. Passing Off Altered Trade-Marked 
Merchandise. 

The passing off, selling, or offering for 
sale of trade-marked merchandise, the 
trade marks or other distinctive features of 
which have been altered on the merchandise 
or on the containers thereof in such man- 
ner as to mislead or deceive purchasers, 
prospective purchasers, or the consuming 
public, is an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 13. Imitation of Trade-Marks, Trade 
Names, Etc. 

The imitation or simulation of the trade- 
marks, trade names, labels, or brands of 
competitors, with the purpose or with the 
tendency and capacity or effect of mislead- 
ing or deceiving purchasers, prospective 
purchasers, or the consuming public, is an 
unfair trade practice. 


Rule 14. Fictitious Prices. 

Offering merchandise or products of the 
industry for sale at prices purported to be 
reduced from what are in fact fictitious 
prices, or offering such merchandise or prod- 
ucts for sale at a purported reduction in 
price when such purported reduction is in 
fact fictitious, with the tendency and capac- 
ity or effect of misleading or deceiving pur- 
chasers, prospective purchasers, or the 
consuming public, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice. 


Rue 15. Substitution of Products. 

The substitution of any part, accessory, 
or product for others ordered, or the inclu- 
sion of any part, accessory, or product not 
ordered, without the consent of the pur- 
chaser to such substitution or inclusion and 
with the effect of misleading or deceiving 
purchasers or prospective purchasers, is an 
unfair trade practice. 


Rule 16. Misrepresentation of Prices and 
Terms. 

The advertising, publishing, or circulating 
by any member of the industry of false or 
misleading prices for motor vehicles repre- 
sented to be completely equipped with stand- 
ard equipment when such is not the fact, 
or the advertising or quoting of false or mis- 
leading discount rates on motor vehicles 
sold under installment sales plans, with the 
teudency, capacity or effect of misleading 
or deceiving purchasers, prospective pur- 
chasers, or the consuming public, is an un- 
fair trade practice. 


Rule 17. Misrepresentation of Prices and 
Terms as “Special.” 

Representing certain prices or terms as 
‘special’ when they are in fact regular 
prices or reguiar terms, with the tendency 
or capacity to mislead or deceive purchas- 
ers, prospective purchasers, or the consum- 
ing fublic, is an unfair trade practice. 


‘ 


Rule 18. Misleading Illustrations of Motor 
Vehicles. 
The practice of picturing a particular 


mode! of a new car and quoting the price 
on a less expensive model, with the ten- 
dency, capacity, or effect of misleading or 
deceiving the purchasing public into the 
belief that the quoted price is the price ap- 
plicable to the model pictured when such 
is nut the fact, is an unfair tradé practice. 


Rule 19. Contingent Sales. 

The practice of coercing the purchase of 
one or more products as a prerequisite to 
the purchase of one or more other products, 
where the effect may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly or to unreasonably restrain trade, is 
an unfair trade practice. 

(Turn to page 605, please) 
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Automotive Metal Markets 


Talk of Downward Revision in Base Prices 
Infiltrates Steel Market Gossip 


For want of a more novel topic, 
possibility of a downward revision 
of base prices has again been in- 
jected into the steel market’s gos- 
sip. Some of the Middle West parts 
makers, while not exactly pressing 
for lower prices, are reported to fee! 
strongly that a move in this direction 
on the part of steel producers would 
prove a potent stimulant and speed 
up not only steel buying, but busi- 
ness in general. Steel producers 
counter by citing high production 
costs as an insurmountable obstacle. 
Mills having only 30 to 35 per cent 
of their capacity employed, operate 
at a loss at prevailing prices, and 
until there is more of a momentum 
toward better demand in evidence, 
steel producers argue, they would 
just be getting deeper into the red 
by lowering prices. That, however, 
does not eliminate the possibility of 
price readjustments when the time 
comes that these could be reasonably 
expected to lift operations, once they 
have risen to 40 to 50 per cent of 
capacity, into still more satisfactory 
ground. What irks automotive con- 
sumers of steel is the constantly re- 
curring argument that the cost of 
steel is a minor factor in the cost of 
an automobile. The steel bil! of the 
automotive industries runs into hun- 
dreds of miliions of dollars a year 
and the importance of the price of 
steel to automotive consumers is self- 
evident. For the present, however, 
the subject of price is shelved, vir- 
tually all orders coming to finishing 
mills being routine in tonnage and 
specifications. As for steel produc- 
tion costs, while wage scales con- 
tinue to be a heavy burden to pro- 
ducers, minor savings are made pos- 
sible as the result of a decline in the 
price of scrap and a reduction in the 
price of refractories. Emphasizing 
the increase in finishing capacity is 
this week’s going into operation of 
another continuous strip mil! with a 
rated capacity of 600,000 gross tons 
a year in one of the plants of the 
largest “independent.” 

Official announcement by the Ma- 
layan government that it had re- 
jected proposals for a buffer pool to 
stabilize the tin market, brought a 
mild recession in tin prices. At the 
opening of the week spot Straits tin 
was quoted at 38.20 cents, but when 
Singapore cables brought news of 
the adverse decision on the proposed 
buffer pool, the market declined to 
37°4 cents. The buffer plan contem- 
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plated taking all tin offered at below 
$1,000 a ton off the market by the 
pool, which was to sell only when the 
price rose to above $1,150 a ton. 
Shortly before Singapore cables an- 
nounced the dissent of the Malayan 
government, Amsterdam cabled that 
“the Dutch expect early establish- 
ment of a buffer pool.” 

Domestic demand for copper is 
still largely restricted to takings by 
the fabricating subsidiaries of the 
large producers. Other business is 
usually of the single carload type 
and not very plentiful at that. For- 
eign demand is a shade less active, 
but the export price is rather steady 
at a fraction below 10 cents, which 
latter level continues to be the do- 
mestic quotation. Several prominent 
copper company executives are on 
their way to Europe, presumably to 
participate in meetings of the inter- 
national cartel, of which their com- 
panies are members by reason of 
their having South American produc- 
tion that enters European markets 
direct. 

Labor troubles in the plants of a 
large aluminum fabricating concern 
retarded the movement of that metal, 
but had no effect on quotations. 

Moderate carload business is re- 
ported by lead marketers. Zinc con- 
tinues dull.—W. C. H. 


Bethlehem Steel to Test Validity 
of Labor Contract as Evidence 


Does a trial examiner of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board have 
authority to deny admission of a 
management-labor contract as evi- 
dence in a hearing? 

The question has been submitted in 
the form of a petition filed with the 
NLRB by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
It grows out of the refusal of Trial 
Examiner Frank Bloom to permit 
Bethlehem to include the SWOC- 
United States Steel Corp. labor con- 
tract as evidence in connection with 
hearings at Johnstown, Pa., center- 
ing around a SWOC complaint 
against the Employes’ Representa- 
tion plan at Bethlehem’s Cambria 
plant. 

Challenging the authority of the 
trial examiner to deny admission of 
the SWOC-United States Steel Corp. 
labor contract as evidence, the Beth- 
lehem company has asked that the 
board set the examiner’s ruling aside. 

The company, on April 13, filed an 


application for a subpoena to be 
directed to David J. McDonald, 
SWOC secretary-treasurer, to appear 
at the hearing in Johnstown, Pa., 
and bring with him every agreement 
entered into since Jan. 1, 1937, by 
SWOC with the United States Steel 
Corp., or its subsidiaries. Bethle- 
hem’s purpose is to show the sim- 
ilarity in methods of collective bar- 
gaining under the SWOC contract 
and the Employes’ Representation 
Plan, and thus to show that the 
company does not dominate the plan. 

The petition said the company be- 
lieves that a finding that it domi- 
nates, interferes with or supports 
the Employes’ Representation Plan, 
must be based, if at all, upon find- 
ings of some technical defects in the 
procedures provided by the plan, 
which might indicate a measure of 
“support” contrary to the National 
Labor Relations Act, or satisfy the 
board that domination or interfer- 
ence by the company might result 
from the existence of some provision 
in or absence of some provision from 
the plan. The petition said the com- 
pany desires to introduce evidence 
as to the procedures and methods em- 
ployed in other cases of collective 
bargaining agreements in order to 
show what provisions they contain 
and what provisions they do not con- 
tain. 

Pointedly the petition says the 
board issues subpoenas with a free 
hand to its counsel, without requir- 
ing even to assert—much less prove 
—that the evidence sought to be ad- 
duced is material or relevant, and 
asking no questions as a preliminary 
to issuance of subpoenas. 

“Tt is plainly an unjust and ar- 
bitrary discrimination for the board 
in its capacity as judge to scatter 
subpoenas to the four winds for the 
benefit of itself as prosecutor,” the 
petition said, “and yet to husband 
them with miserly care when they 
are sought by the respondent party, 
in relation to whom the board is 
attempting to perform the delicate 
function of prosecuting with its 
right hand and judging with its left. 
The abuses likely to follow from so 
discriminatory a practice are too 
apparent to require statement.” 





Australia to Construct Laboratory 
for Aeronautical Research 


Plans are being formulated in 
Australia for the establishment of 
facilities for aeronautical research, 
according to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the office 
of the American Trade Commis- 
sioner at Sydney. 

The action was recommended by 
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the former Director of Aeronauti- 
cal Research of Great Britain who 
visited Australia last year for the 
purpose of advising the Common- 
wealth in connection with aeronau- 
tics, the report stated. 

It is planned to construct a na- 
tional reference standards labora- 
tory at Canberra which together 
with equipment will cost $400,000. 
The cost of maintenance will ap- 
proximate $50,000 annually. There 
will also be constructed an aero- 
nautical laboratory which will be 
equipped for experiments in wind 
tunnel engine tests and for the 
physical tests of aircraft instru- 
ments and other apparatus, it was 
stated. 

When fully developed the aero- 
nautical laboratory will be used for 
engineering and general research 
for secondary industries, according 
to the report. 


GM Directors Re-elected 
At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of General Motors 
Corp. held in Wilmington, Del., on 
April 26, the directors were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 


Financing Off 55% 


March Decrease in Dollar Volume 
Estimated by Dept. of Commerce 
Dollar 


volume of retail financ- 


ing of new passenger automobiles 
showed a decrease of 55 per cent 





heavy-duty truck tire re- 


HUGE cently built by the Good- 


year Rubber & Tire Co. in Akron. 
Largest ever produced by Goodyear, 
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the tire weighs 1200 lb. and stands ap- 
proximately seven feet high. 
first of a number to be built for a man- 
ufacturer 
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Passenger Car and Truck Production 
(U. S. and Canada) 


March passenger car and truck production in the United States and Can- 
ada stepped up 35,881 units, an increase of 17.7 per cent over February. 
Comparison of the first three months of 1938 with the same period last 
year reveals the decrease amounting to approximately 48.5 per cent. 








Three Months 
| 














| March | February | March arranges 
| 1938 1938 =| =: 1937 1938 =| «= 1937 
Passenger Cars—U. s. ‘and Canada 
Domestic Market—U. S.... 153, 402 120,035 376, 245 404 , 267 938, 463 
Foreign Market—U. S..... } 20,749 19, 484 27,634 65,465 71,698 
Canada 12,276 11,753 19,127 37,414 47,997 
Total... | 186,427 151,272 423,006 07, 146 | 1,058, 188 
Trucks—U. S. and Canada 
Domestic Market—U. S. 34,696 | 32,458 75,829 102,684 183, 468 
Foreign Market—U. S. 13,104 | 14,829 14,413 46 461 44,288 
Canada. 4,526 | 4,313 5,774 13,078 16,194 
Total. . 52, 326 _— , 600 96, 016 162,223 243,950 
Total—Domestic Market—U. S. 188,098 152, 493 452,074 506 , 951 1,121,931 
Total—Foreign Market—U.S.__. 33,853 34,313 42,047 111,926 115,986 
Total—Canada... | 16,802 16,066 24,901 50,492 64,191 
Total—Cars and Trucks—U. S. and Canada.. 238,753 ~~ 202,872 519,022 669, 369 | 1,302,108 





for the month of March as com- 
pared with March, 1937, and a de- 
crease of about 53 per cent com- 
pared with March, 1936, according 
to preliminary estimates by the De- 
partment of Commerce. As com- 
pared with February, 1938, there 


the percentage changes from Feb- 
ruary to March in past years are 
shown below: 

Comparisons of March, 1938 


with the same month of previous years 
March, 1938 was 


55.3 per cent lower than March, 1937 

was an increase of 23 per cent. 52.9 wa we . oa 
All percentages presented below “ 1934 
are based on daily average figures 133.6 “ “higher “ , 2s 
with each business day of the week bg iacaieaeas “ pre 
weighted according to the relative 10.1 ss 1930 


1929 


volume of business as determined ” 
by experience in the trade. Com- 
parison of March, 1938, with the 


February-March changes 
Percentage change from February 


same month of previous years and March, 1938 +e 
“1937 -63.8 

1936 +-64.0 

1935 +32.8 

1934 +40.7 

1933 - 3.9 

1932 » oe 

1931 36.6 

1930 32.9 

1929 44.1 


These estimates on automobile 
financing are based upon figures re- 
ported to the Bureau of the Census 
by a sample group of large finance 
companies that have been in con- 
tinuous operation since 1929. 


Wisconsin Reports 5% Increase 
In Number of Automobiles 

As of April 23, 1938, 30,701 more 
automobiles were being operated on 
streets and highways of Wisconsin 
than on the same date in 1937, ac- 
cording to Theodore Dammann, sec- 
retary of state. The 1938 issue of 
licenses to that date numbered 612,- 
701, compared with 582,000 cars on 
the same date in 1937. The increase 
is approximately 5 per cent. Fees 
are running about 9 per cent ahead 
of last year, indicating that more of 
the larger and heavier cars are in 
operation. 


Acme photo 


It is the 


of earth-moving vehicles. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


General business activity ‘was main- 
tained at a steady pace last week. Most 
lines of industry have shewn no definite 
trend since the beginning of this year, a 
situation that complicates an appraisal of 


future prospects. It is believed that the 
uncertain trends in many lines are due to 
concern regarding developments in Wash- 
ington. The business index for last week 
compiled by the Journal of Commerce stood 
at 70.0 as compared with the same figure for 
the preceding week and 103.1 for a vear 
ago. Retail buying fell back to the early 
April levels last week after the Easter de- 
mand had subsided. 

The index of business activity compiled 
by the Guaranty Trust Co. for March stood 
at 9.2 as compared with 69.1 the month 
before and 99.3 for the corresponding veriod 
last year. The company’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices on April 15 was 
62.4 as compared with 64.7 a month earlier 
and 88.6 a year earlier. 

Railway freight loadings during the week 
ended April 16 amounted to 537,585 cars, 
which marks an increase of 15,607 cars above 
those in the preceding week, a decline of 
208,988 cars below those a year ago, anda 
fall of 104,698 cars below 
ago. : 

Production of electricity by the electric 


those two years 








Taber Instrument Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., has brought out a pamphlet de- 
scribing its new model V-5 stiffness gage 
intended for accurate measurement of the 


stiffness and resilient qualities of paper, 
coated fabrics, light metallic sheet, and 
wire.* 


Complete details on ‘“‘Nitrigages”’ are con- 
tained in a bulletin recently published by 
the Sheffield Gage Corp., Dayton, Ohio.* 


A 20-page booklet on socket instruments 


has been issued by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.* 


“Developing Fair Advertising Standards,” 
a manual of procedure for trade associa- 
tions and local commercial organizations, 
has been published by the Domestic Dis- 
tribution Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
D ££ 


A very 
the 


attractive 
manufacturing 


brochure, describing 
facilities and products 


of the EK. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 

has been prepared by that company. 
Cc. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Cca.’s latest piece 

of literature, bulletin No. 1173, describes 


the company’s new Celectray indicating 
controller for obtaining throttling control of 
electric furnaces and ovens.* 

A new edition of the booklet, “The Versa- 
tile Service of Bakelite Plastics,’ has just 
been published by Bakelite Corp., New 
York.* 


* Obtainable from editorial department, 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. Address Chest- 
nut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia. 
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light and power industry in the United 
States during the week ended April 16 was 
9.9 per cent below that in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Construction contracts awarded in March 
in 37 eastern states, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corp., were 91 per cent above those 
in the preceding month, which marks a gain 


of greater proportions than seasonal. All 
major classes of construction participated 
in the rise with the upturn in residential 


construction amounting to 98 per cent. 

The weakness in the demand for agricul- 
tural products continued during Maren. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies, there was also evidence of further 
declines in business activitv in many of the 
nations that purchase our agricultural com- 
modities. 

Professor Fisher’s index of wholesale 
commodity prices for the week ended April 
23 stood at 81.0, as compared with 81.1 the 
week before and 80.9 two weeks before. 

The consolidated statement of the Federal 
Reserve banks for the week ended April 20 
showeeé a decline of $3,000,060 in holdings of 
discounted bills. Bills bought in the open 
market and government securities remained 
unchanged. Money in circulation declined 
$19,900,000 and the monetary gold stock in- 
creased $16,000,000. 


Cameron Praises Canada’s Stand 
on Relations With Industry 


Canada has demonstrated that it 
has a sounder attitude to its indus- 
trial leaders than the United States, 
W. J. Cameron, of the Ford Motor 
Co., said at the closing luncheon of 
the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association convention held re- 
cently in Windsor, Ont. Noting that 
Canada was the second greatest na- 
tion in the British Commonwealth 
and a close neighbor of the United 
States, Mr. Cameron contended that 
she should become as great an in- 
dustrial country as the United 
States. He deprecated any claims 
that social legislation affecting in- 
dustry had ever come from outside 
compulsion directed against indus- 
try. “In our country industry is 
not so much respected as in your 
country,” he said. “It has been 
mercilessly bludgeoned and there 
has been a scurrilous campaign of 
abuse against it. Industrialists are 
referred to in terms of injustice 
and oppression of the poor. There 
is different treatment accorded your 
business leaders. In our country 
they give them names; in your 
country they give them titles.” 
After speaking on industrial safety, 
Mr. Cameron said it was not so 
much that kind of safety he was 
concerned with. He believed it was 
always necessary to protect people 
from the mental dangers that sur- 
round them. “We haven’t the safe- 


guards around thought that we 
have around machines and so we 
are in danger of industrial, moral 
and political crippling from the 
fallacies that surround us today.” 


Labor 
(Continued from page 587) 


ment provides that strikes shall not 
be called until every effort to adjust 
through regular grievance procedure 
has been exhausted. The strike vote 
was taken, according to the union, 
in protest against alleged misinter- 
pretation of recent supplemental 
provisions to the working agreement 
in the alleged unfair use of “pre- 
ferred lists” by plant managers, and 
in alleged violation of seniority pro- 


visions. 

Outstanding development of the week in 
the labor situstion was the announcement 
by the Ford Brotherhood of America that 
it had proposed to the Ford Motor Co. 
contract calling for an annual minimum 
wage of $1500 with the union and in return 
for this guarantee, pledging its members 
to buy a new car from the company every 
two vears at dealers’ prices. 

Wm. S. McDowell, Sr., counsel for the 
Ford Brotherhood, announced the plan and 
said it had been submitted to the company 
in writing. No comment was available 
from company officials although they have 
previously denied UAW charges that the 
brotherhood is a company union. The Ford 
Brotherhood of America claims a member- 
ship of 21,400 out of the approximately 80,- 
000 normally employed at the Rouge plant 

“The plan is based on a 250-day year,” 
according to McDowell, “with the minimum 
wage fixed at $1500 and many employes 
would be receiving more than that. They 
might earn as much as $1700 or $1900 but 
would be required to work at least 250 days 
in a year. It would be up to the company 
to keep them busy.” 

The men would buy their new cars with- 
in six months of the signing of the proposed 
contract and would seek permission to pay 
one-third down and have not more than 
one-third of their pay deducted as payment 
towards the cars on the installment basis 
on pay day until the cars were paid 
for. 

UAW leaders immediately denounced the 
plan as a decoy to mislead workers and to 
discourage their joining the UAW. 


any 






MEN OF THE INDUSTRY 


WILLIAM P. ANDREWS, on May 1 will 
take up new duties as manager of sales 
in the Cincinnati district for the Carnegie- 
Ilinois Steel Corp. Mr. Andrews, now 
assistant manager of sales, Chicago dis- 


trict, assumes the position made vacant 
recently by the death of Lawrence K. 
Slaback. 

WILLIAM RIEGG has been appointed 


superintendent of the Nash-Lafayette works 
of the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. at Racine, 
Wis., to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Walter G. Helber. Mr. Riegg is 
a native of Switzerland, where he received 
his technical training, and came to America 
in 1905. He joined the Thomas B. Jeffery 
Co. at Kenosha, Wis., in 1909 as foreman in 
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the ergine assembly department, and con- 
tinued in this capacity when Charles W. 
Nash took over the pioneer Jeffery automo- 
bile factory in 1916. Mr. Helber was with 
General Motors Corp. during the World War, 
in charge of Liberty motor production. He 
went to Racine in 1924 from Flint, Mich., to 
assist in developing the local division of 
Nash, first building the Ajax and later the 
light Nash and Lafayette lines in the factory 
of the former Mitchell Motor Co. 


FRANK A. SHARPE is now associated 


with the Bondall Co., St. Louis, Mo., as 
director of saies. Mr. Sharpe was _ for- 
merly with the ThermoiG Co. 


E. B. MURRAY has been named district 
manager for the American Bantam Car 
Co., Butler, Pa., in the States of Ohio and 
Michigan. 


CORTLANDT W. HANDY, president of 
Handy & Harman since 1927, has been 
named chairman and will take up the du- 
ties of that office May 1. G. H. NIEMEYER 
assumes the office of president. Other 
personnel changes include: R. H. LEACH, 
named vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion and research; Messrs. H. W. BOYN- 
TON and H. W. SPAULDING, treasurer 
and secretary respectively; and J. C. 
TRAVIS, who in the newly created office 
of assistant to the president will have 
charge of sales. 


DR. H. E. FRITZ, of the B. F. 
Co., has been placed in charge of a new 
division to handle the sale of rubber-like 
materials and synthetics. 


Goodrich 


Cc. B. STIFFLER has been promoted from 
the position of vice-president and assistant 
general manager of United Motors Service, 


Inc., to the position of general manager. 
Mr. Stiffler succeeds F. A. OBERHEU who 


is taking a six months’ leave of absence. 


FDR-Ford 


(Continued from page 587) 


Presidential conference. But beyond 
that, he declined to go except to nod 
an affirmative when asked if the 
conversation was pleasant. “Sure,” 
was his reply. 

There was as much confusion con- 
cerning the subject of conversation 
at the Roosevelt-Ford meeting as 
there has been regarding the date 
Mr. Ford received the invitation. 
teports had it that the automobile 
manufacturer was coming to the 
White House even before he an- 
nounced receipt of a Presidential in- 
vitation although Mr. Roosevelt in- 
sisted that he knew nothing about 
the rumors. The President said on 
Tuesday, however, that “economics” 
would be discussed at the meeting, 
which marked the first time Mr. 
Ford had called at the White House 
since the New Deal. 

If “economics” was a factor up for 
discussion, G. Hall Roosevelt, the 
President’s brother-in-law, knew 
nothing about it. He was reported 
to have approached Mr. Ford several 
weeks ago and suggested the confer- 
ence, but said after the luncheon on 
Wednesday that nothing was touched 
on “that smacked of commercialism.” 
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Passenger Car Production by Wholesale Price Classes 
(U. S. and Canada) 


Under $750 
$751-$1000 


$2001-$3000.... 
$3001 and over 


Total. 





Three Months 1938 and 1937 Compared 


Three Months 


Per Cent of Total 


Per Cent 
1938 1937 Change 1938 1937 
447,200 | 1,013,777 | —55.9 88.18 95.81 
51.063 | 32,100 | +59.0 | 10.07 3.03 
7,026 7,852 | —10.5 | 1.39 74 
1,127 3.382 | —66.7 | 22 | 32 
582 973 | —40.2 | “11 09 
148 74 | +100.0 | 03 | ‘01 
507,146 1,058,158  —52.0 | 100.00 | 100.00 


Truck Production by Capacities 
(U. S. and Canada) 


1% Tons and |ess 
2 to 3 Tons 

3% Tons and over 
Special and buses 


Total 


“It was just a family conversa- 
tion,” he added. Pressed for further 
comment, he suggested that the 75 
newspapermen talk to Cameron. 

From Press Secretary Steve Early 
came the announcement that no 
further information regarding the 
meeting would be forthcoming from 
the Executive Offices. 


Graham-Paige Reduces Prices 
Of All Passenger Car Models 


Price reductions on all of its pas- 
senger car models ranging from $40 
to $92 have been announced by the 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. Ac- 
cording to the announcement, reduc- 
tions were a deliberate attempt to 
stimulate business on the part of the 
company and its dealers. 

The standard sedan was reduced 
from $1,065 to $1,025, the Graham 
Special from $1,155 to $1,075, the 
Supercharger from $1,290 to $1,198, 
and the Custom Supercharger from 
$1,380 to $1,320. The new prices in- 
clude delivery in Detroit and the 
Federal tax. 


Committee Recommends Changes 
In Motor Carrier Act 


A committee report on the Motor 
Carrier Act recently published in 
pamphlet form by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States sub- 
mits the following recommendations: 
“The Motor Carrier Act should be 
amended to make it more flexible and 
more promptly responsive to the 
special needs and characteristics of 


Three Months 1938 and 1937 Compared 


Three Months Per Cent of Total 


Per Cent 
1938 1937 Change 1938 1937 
| | 
152,175 229,981 | —33.8 | 93.80 94.27 
5,201 8,626 | —39.6 3.21 3.54 
2,320 2,859 | —18.7 1.43 | 1.17 
2,527 2.484 | + 1.8 1.56 | 1.02 
162, 223 243,950 | —33.3 | 100.00 | 100.00 


motor transport, with care that nec- 
essary enforcement measures afford 
adequate notice to parties concerned 
and do not impose undue hardship 
for unwilful or technical violations.” 

Further, the committee concludes 
that “The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should seek all ways of sim- 
plifying and expediting procedure 
under the law. It is imperative, espe- 
cially until the accumulation of ap- 
plications and initial tariff schedules 
is disposed of, that the Commission 
be given sufficient funds to admin- 
ister and enforce the act.” 





4.0 Years A go 
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“Hub” Vehicle Bearings 


“A motor vehicle without anti- 
friction bearings is as incomplete as 
« rudderless boat. In ordinary vehi- 
cles they are of sufficient importance, 
but in motor vehicles they are abso- 
lutely necessary. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that in the past few years 
quite an industry should have sprung 
up in the manufacture of these im- 
proved devices for reducing friction 
in vehicle axles. 

“Foremost among the concerns en- 
vaged in this business is the Ball 
Bearing Company, of Watson St., 
Boston, Mass. 

From The Horseless Age, May, 
1898. 
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Indicator Attachment 


. .. Shows amount of slide ad- 
justment for size control on 
centerless grinding machines. 


A new attachment for Cincinnati 
Nos. 2 and 8 centerless grinding ma- 
chines has been designed to provide 
a visible and accurate indication of 
the amount of adjustment of the 
wheel slide required to compensate 
for wheel wear and maintain the 
work diameter within specified toler- 
ance. It consists of a bracket which 
is bolted to the upper slide, a steel 
rod carrying a contact dog, a sup- 
porting bracket attached to the ma- 
chine bed, and a 1/10,000 dial indi- 
cator gage having a 3-in. face. 

Protection of the indicator gage is 
provided by a stop which limits the 
movement of the slide after gage 
contact to a distance of 0.2 in. When 
this limit is reached through the siz- 
ing adjustments occasionally re- 
quired, the operator may return the 
gage reading to another starting 
figure. 

The attachment is a product of 
Cincinnati Grinders, Inc. 





Slide adjustment indicator for 
Cincinnati centerless grinding 
machines 


Injection Molding Press 


...H-P-M unit has clamp pres- 
sure of 100 tons 


The Hydraulic Press Co., Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, recently introduced a 
hydro-power injection molding press 
with a clamp pressure of 100 tons, 
a maximum projected mold cavity 
30 to 60 sq. in., a plasticizing capac- 
ity of approximately 80 to 100 lb. 
per hr., and operating at two com- 
plete cycles per minute. 
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In design, the new press—desig- 
nated as the Model 100—consists of 
a vertical, downward acting mold 
clamp mounted on a substantial base 





Hydraulic Press Co.’s new in- 
jection molding press 


together with two injection units, 
one on either side. Capacity of each 
unit is 8 oz., or a total of 16 oz. for 
the two units. These units are ar- 
ranged to move toward the mold 
when it is clamped so that the in- 
jection nozzles engage sockets on the 
parting line of the mold. 

The clamp portion of the Model 100 
is virtually the same as that on the 
H-P-M- Fastraverse Presses ordinar- 
ily used for molding thermosetting 
materials such as Bakelite. It may, 
therefore, be used for this class of 
molding without change. 


Broaching Machine 


.. . Six ton vertical unit used 
for broaching holes in crank- 
shaft and camshaft timing 
gears. 


According to a report from the Oil- 
gear Co., Milwaukee, Wis., one of its 
6-ton vertical pull-down broaching 
machines is being used to broach 
holes in crankshaft and camshaft 
timing gears to size within a toler- 
ance of plus or minus 0.0005 in. at 
the rate of 270 timing gears per hr. 

Several features of this machine 
are: convenient stationary loading 
level, hydraulically operated tool han- 
dling slide, automatic lower broach 
puller, tool support on both ends for 
first portion of stroke, positive and 
continuous lubrication of tool and 
work, automatic lubrication of hard- 


ened steel ways, simple push button 
production control with emergency 
stop, separate push button set-up 
control and Oilgear controlled, fluid 
power operation. 

The manufacturer of the machine 
points out that these features elim- 
inate handling of the broach, thread- 
ing of the work over the broach 
shank and cautious centralizing of 
the work by hand. 

The machine is so designed that 
the main slide can be used as an 
alternative for surface broaching 
operations. Tools can be affixed to 
the main slide and the necessary fix- 
ture on the stationary platen. Essen- 
tial specifications include: normal 
capacity, 12,000 lb.; peak capacity, 
18,000 lb.; stroke, adjustable, max., 
24 in.; cutting speed, variable, ft. 
per min., 4 to 35; return speed, 
variable, max., ft. per min., 60. 





Six-ton Oilgear vertical pull- 
down broaching machine 





Books 


of automotive interest 





THE SAGA OF THE ROARING 
ROAD, by Fred J. Wagner, as told 
to John M. Mitchell. Published by 
Meador Publishing Co., Boston. 


Many of the older men in the in- 
dustry will remember Fred J. Wag- 
ner, familiarly known as “Wag,” who 
for many years was Official starter 
of automobile races held under 
A.A.A. sanction. Wagner for a good 
part of his life was connected with 
trade publications, having gained his 
spurs as an advertising solicitor for 
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Bearings, a leading bicycle paper in 
its day. In 1900 Bearings, Cycling 
Life and The Referee were merged 
under the title Cycle Age, with Sam 
Miles, later manager of national 
automobile shows, at the helm, and 
Cycle Age in due time became Motor 
Age. While with Bearings, Wagner 
officiated as clerk of the course at 
bicycle meets, and in this way he 
became inducted into the racing 
game, in which he was to achieve 
prominence in later years. 

As an advertising man for auto- 
mobile publications, and a publisher, 
Wagner met most of the pioneers of 
the automobile industry and move- 
ment, and later, as a race starter, he 
became acquainted with most of the 
famous race drivers. In his book he 
gives accounts of his meetings with 
well-known pioneers and tells numer- 
ous readable yarns of the track and 
road. He tells of having obtained a 
subscription to Cycle Age from “H. 
Ford,” of Detroit, which was entered 
on the subscription list with the re- 
mark, “Says he will pay the first of 
next month’; and of some years 
later having declined an offer of a 
$5,000 investment in the Ford Motor 
Co., which was then being organized. 
When Elwood Haynes had one of his 
first cars shipped to Chicago, Wag- 
ner was with him in the car on that 
historic occasion when they were 
ordered off Michigan Boulevard by 
a policeman and told to drive into 
an alley. He also recounts the stir- 
ring stories of how John Willys made 
his entry into the automobile indus- 
try and how Henry Ford fought the 
“Trust” in the Selden patent litiga- 
tion. Most of the space is devoted 
to racing events, with which Wagner 
was intimately connected. The at- 
mosphere of the race track naturally 
is one of excitement, and there is 
plenty of color to Wagner’s story as 
transcribed by Mitchell. 


Tracklaying Tractor Shipments 
Moved Ahead 21 Per Cent 


Overseas’ consignments of trac- 
tors and parts during March, 1938, 
were valued at $5,134,980, a gain 
over the comparable figure for last 
year of $4,483,721. Shipments of the 
tracklaying tvpe showed the largest 
gain, 21 per cent, to $1,930,070 from 
$1,589,865, compared with a 6 per 
cent improvement in the wheel type 
of $2,320,526 from $2,188,758 in 
March of last year, according to the 
Machinery Division, Department of 
Commerce. As usual, more than half 
of the wheel type sales were in the 
15 to 32 belt hp. size range, $1,364,- 
128 against $1,287,062, and most of 
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the remainder in tke larger sizes, 
$875,323 in March, 1938, and $774,- 
323 a year ago. 

The fuel injection type predomi- 
nated in the tracklaying tractor sales, 
and were valued at $1,097,483, a 7 
per cent gain over the shipments 
totaling $1,028,770 in March, 1937. 
More than half of these sales were 





Calendar of 


Coming Events 
‘CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Chamber of Commerce Meeting, Wash- 
RD: occa cceenet ns aeueeaeeeee May 2-5 

American Foundrymen’s’ Association, 
Foundry Show, Cleveland....May 14-19 

National Battery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Spring Convention, Cleve- 
land 


a er eee re? May 24-25 
American Iron & Steel Institute Meet- 
DO RE oan cdvacenancsasans May 26 


SAE Summer Meeting, White Sulphur 
a oo: Serer rey June 12-17 
American Society for Testing Materials 
Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 27-July 1 
National Petroleum Association Meet- 
ing, Atlantic City, N. J....... Sept. 14-16 
SAE National Regional Fuel and Lu- 
bricants Meeting, Tulsa, Okla..Oct. 6-7 
SAE National Aircraft Production 
Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif...Oct. 13-15 
American Welding Society Meeting, De- 
NUE hte inkeos se eekukhadasne Oct. 17-21 
SAE Annual Dinner, New York....Nov. 14 
National Safety Council Meeting, Chi- 
cago 14-18 
American Petroleum Institute Meet- 
ae Co aacecsewanncse Nov. 14-18 
National Industrial Traffic League Meet- 
ee: De NRE ican ancaae cbs Nov. 17-18 
SAE National Production Meeting, Mil- 
WOMIEGG, WES.. 00065000008 Nov. 30-Dec. 1 


Automotive Service Industries Show, 
CE coco nccdagsasesudawuaen Dee. 5-10 
National Standard Parts Association 
BECOtING, CRIGRRO .ciciccscccss Dec. 9-10 
SHOWS 
New York, National Motor Truck Show, 
Nov. 9-15 
New York, National Automobile Show, 
Nov. 11-18 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 11-18 
Detroit, Mich., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 11-19 
Columbus, Ohio, Automobile Show, 
Nov. 12-15 
Buffalo, N. Y., Automobile Show.Nov. 12-19 
Chicago, Ill., Automobile Show..Nov. 12-19 
Milwaukee, Wis., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 12-19 
Minneapolis, Minn., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 12-19 
*Philadelphia, Pa., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 12-19 
*San Francisco, Calif., Autcmobile 
PE cowicenhkseianscedkeans nae Yov. 12-19 
Los Angeles, Calif., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 12-20 


*Elmira, N. Y., Automobile Show, Nov. 14-19 
New Haven, Conn., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 14-19 
Baltimore, Md., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 
*Washington, D. C., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 19-26 
Show, 
Nov. 20-26 
*St. Louis, Mo., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 20-27 
Newark, N. J., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 26-Dec. 3 
Denver, Colo., Automobile Show, 


19-26 


*Cincinnati, Ohio, Automobile 


Dec. 5-10 





*Tentative 
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made in the 35 to 59 drawbar hp. 
sizes, and most of the remainder in 
the larger unit». The greatest im- 
provement in the tractor sales, 48 
per cent, was registered in the car- 
buretor units of the tracklaying type, 
which were shipped abroad to the 
value of $832,587 during the month 
under review compared with $561,- 
087 year ago. As is generally true, 
most of these shipments comprised 
the sizes under 35 hp., $661,560 
against $530,344 in 1937, but the 
major advance occurred in the 35 to 
59 drawbar hp. size range to $133,- 
234 from $10,296 in March, 1937, the 
division added. The exports of trac- 
tor parts and accessories also in- 
creased to $884,384 from $705,098. 


New Line of 34-Ton Trucks 
Announced by Dodge 


A new line of Dodge *%4-ton 
trucks was announced this week by 
Joseph D. Burke, director of truck 
sales, Dodge Division of Chrysler. 

The line is available in two 
wheelbase lengths and body sizes. 
Chassis with flat cowl face, chassis 
and cab, express, stake and plat- 
form body types are available on a 
120-in. wheelbase while the afore- 
mentioned, plus panel and canopy 
models are available on a 136-in. 
wheelbase. The new vehicles carry 
a maximum gross weight rating of 
5200 Ib. 

Dimensions of the panel type are: 
Length on floor, 115 in.; maximum 
width, 58%, in., and maximum 
height, 505¢ in. 

Dimensions from back of cab to 
center of rear axle are 41 11/16 and 
57 11/16 in. and from the cowl to 
center of rear axle, 80 63/64 in. and 
96 63/64 in. respectively on the 120- 
in. and 136-in. wheelbase chassis. 


Commercial Credit Reports Net 
Income of $2.863.458 


The Commercial Credit Co. has 
announced a net income of $2,863,- 
458 for the first quarter ended March 
31, 1938, after interest and dis- 
count charges, reserves for doubt- 
ful items, minority interests, Fed- 
eral income and other taxes, except 
surtax on _ undistributed profits. 
This is equivalent, after dividend re- 
quirements on 414 per cent con- 
vertible preferred stock, to $1.48 a 
share on 1,841,993 shares, including 
scrip, of common stock outstanding 
at the close of the period. 

This compares with $3,312,008 or 
$1.72 per share on 1,841,567 shares 
of common stock, including scrip, in 
the March quarter last year. 


April 30, 1938 
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Part One The concluding part 


will appear in an early 


issue of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


By PAUL W. GARRETT* 

ASSUME that most of us here 
| have been so reared in the faith 

and in the realities of a free 
America that even now, as a world 
war in ideas is disrupting estab- 
lished institutions everywhere, per- 
haps not one of us in his heart is 
ready to believe anything can happen 
to destroy the liberties that are our 
own heritage. 

But of course it can. Already, even 
as we have stood by marveling with 
what ease world changes came to 
pass, one after another the free gov- 
ernments have fallen. And now 
these United States stand as one of 
the few countries where the people 
still rule, where men may aspire to 
a better future and where enter- 
prise still is free. 

Various reasons have been ad- 
vanced for this amazing retreat from 
hard-won liberties, but the one im- 
portant reason that need concern us 
is that the adherents of free govern- 
ment, those who support representa- 
tive forms, the citizens—or, if you 
please, the customers of free govern- 


ment—have been slipping away. 
They have been 
abandoning their 


basic charters. 
They have been 
turning to new doc- 
trines, not from 
any considered 
knowledge that the 
now doctrines of- 
fered more, but for 
want of an under- 
standing of their 
own government— 
its origins, purposes, methods and 
its results. 

Now when faith in an institution 
like government is lost—the purposes 
and principles forgotten—you must 
expect two results: the institution 
no longer renders its accustomed ser- 
vice, and new leaders arise. 

Precisely these things have been 
happening, not because of any inher- 
ent or chronic weakness in the gov- 
erments concerned, but because free 
peoples have been too busy enjoying 
their benefits, too intent upon capi- 
talizing their opportunities, ever to 
consider that the system which pro- 
duced these benefits and oppor- 


* Presented at the Annual Convention of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 
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tunities might itself sometime be 
imperiled. Few stopped to realize 
that one could live under and yet not 
understand the why and the how of 
free government, could absorb its 
benefits and still not know the funda- 
mental features distinguishing it 
trom other systems. Few stopped to 
figure what loss in their own per- 
sonal lives a change in the system 
might bring. Long-time familiarity 
with common rights and privileges 
so often breeds indifference—even 
contempt. 

Coincident with this decline in the 
spirit of free governments—and as a 
direct outgrowth—it was only natural 
that some should question another 
inherently strong and dynamic force. 
I refer to that institution so firmly 
imbedded in American tradition 
known as private enterprise. Call it 
the system of individual initiative, or 
the capitalistic order, or the Ameri- 
can way of work and life—call it 
what you will, the facts are that our 
whole economic and industrial struc- 
ture has been thrown into confusion. 
It has been thrown into confusion 
not because of any inherent or 


ndustry’s 


irremediable weakness within itself, 
but because it has failed to make 
clear to people the philosophy and 
principles of its own existence. If 
the American business system is to 
preserve the right to continue its 
contributions to the general welfare, 
it must learn to interpret itself in 
deeds and in words that have mean- 
ing to others than itself. For it is 
not what industry can do for itself 
that matters. Industry’s destiny 
rests and must necessarily rest not 
on the system’s benefits to capital, 
not on its benefits to labor, but in the 
final analysis on its benefits to that 
most important group that is the 
common denominator of all—the con- 
sumer, the group that outnumbers 
and includes all others. 


And are we not a little short- 
sighted nowadays to explore so many 
questions with thought for almost 
very class except the consumer? The 
employe’s side we headline. The 
employer’s side we expound. These 
two servants of industry we try daily 
before our political tribunals in 
heated arguments. But rarely do we 
present the case for sober trial] in 
terms that have consumer meaning 
before the supreme court of public 
opinion. 

We have been generally alert in 
building a profit motive system that 
has brought to the American con- 
sumer the highest standard of living 
in the history of mankind. We have 
been inexcusably stupid in our fail- 
ure to give him an understanding of 
how it is that consumer dreams and 
desires become realities under our 
system of large scale enterprise. We 
have made no appreciable effort even 
to explain the A B C’s—the simple 
premises and processes—of the 
American plan; to explain that the 
standard of living for all goes up, 
and can only go up, as the true price 
of goods for all is brought down. 


0.1 Job- 


And until this elementary concept 
is got across, how can we expect 
people to understand that their 
advanced standard of living—far 
keyond anything else in the world 
—is inextricably linked to the char- 
acteristic American plan of mass 
production in industry by which 
managements are forever striving to 
drive costs lower and lower to make 
more and more goods for more and 
more people? Were this principle 
understood people would have in- 
finitely greater faith in their own 
security. They would see that hope 
ahead lies not in surrendering this 
basic formula but in making it work 
better, and making people under- 
stand it better. They would recall 
with understanding that the high 
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living standard that was enjoyed a 
hundred years ago by scarcely a 
tenth of our people is now the com- 
mon possession of two-thirds. They 
would envision the time perhaps a 
half century away when, under a 
continued application of this same 
formula, poverty might become prac- 
tically eliminated or reduced to a 
point where only a tenth of our 
people would be lacking a satisfying 
supply of the comforts of life. They 
would see plainly enough why indus- 
trial workers seldom migrate from, 
but always toward lands of oppor- 
tunity—why even recently there has 
been no evident trek back to the 
countries of the dictators. 

Because so many have not had this 
understanding, have been viewing 
themselves as employers, or workers, 
or farmers—rather than as consum- 
ers of goods—they have allowed their 
narrower outlook almost to blind 
them, and have put under scourge 
the source of their broader oppor- 
tunities. Without realizing it, they 
have put business on the spot. 

Thrust by this turn of events into 
an awkward and unaccustomed place, 





Paul W. Garrett, Di- 
rector of Public Re- 
lations, General 

Motors Corp. 
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conscious of past omissions and criti- 
cal future needs, industry has been 
fervently taking stock of itself and 
submitting to frank, and frequently 
brutal, self-examination. It has con- 
ducted a searching inquiry into the 
validity of its established principles 
and accepted doctrines. Out of that 
inquiry has come a great new inter- 
est in what we refer to as human, 
or public, relations as applied to busi- 
ness. For industry, like democracy, 
depends for its present success and 
its future existence upon people, upon 
those who partake of its responsibili- 
ties and its benefits—upon men and 
women—upon customers. 

One reason that business has not 
needed in the past to explain the cus- 
tomer advantages of the system, or 
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that free government has not needed 
similarly to explain itself, is that in 
earlier. days these advantages were 
extolled in the literature of the time. 
The benefits were new and vivid. For 
most of the 150 years of our exist- 
ence as a nation our songs and po- 
etry, our school books, our popular 
literature were written in a vein re- 
minding people that they lived in the 
best of all lands. Ambition was gen- 
erally taught as an admirable trait. 
The philosophy even took such ex- 
pression in the Horatio Alger books 
—-naive, judged by today’s standards 
—as parables on the advantages of 
working hard and getting ahead. 
Successful men were objects of popu- 
lar regard. To call a man a captain 
of industry was to praise him. 





So it is only in recent years that 
we have begun to talk about public 
relations. I wonder how many of us 
realize, when we use those words, 
exactly what they mean. I recall a 
quotation from Justice Holmes in one 
of his decisions when he said: “A 
word is not a crystal, transparent 
and unchanging; it is the skin of a 
living thought and may vary greatly 
in color and content according to the 
circumstances and time in which it 
is used.” 

Now when we put together two 
words which have not been together 
in the past—I mean the words public 
relations—we have joined two words 
that are not joined in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, although there you will find 
public house, public service, public 
school and public spirit. 

Public relations is a synthetic term 
carrying many meanings. By some 
it is used as a fancy name for com- 
mon press agentry; by some as insid- 
ious propoganda to put something 
over. By others, it is used to mean 
something else, usually the telling of 
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the “favorable” side of business. It 
is, of course, none of these things. It 
is infinitely more. Put the two words 
together in a different way and you 
have “relations with the public.” 
Now if we are going to talk about 
the public, we must regard the term 
as something more than a label. It 
refers to people—people comprising 
many over-lapping groups. The folks 
who build our products. Those who 
distribute them. Those who buy 
them. Those who own the business. 
Those who live in the plant commun- 
ity. Those who supply materials. 
Most persons fall within this or 
that special group. But the impor- 
tant thing is that they are all cus- 
tomers—members of that largest of 
all groups—the consuming public. 
Public relations, therefore, is not 
something that can be applied to a 


INDUSTRY’S NO. 1 JOB 
services in a manner to win general 
approval and under circumstances 
that will promote social as well as 
economic progress. The great les- 
son that business is learning is that 
people are interested in more than 
just the product and the price. They 
are interested in the way things are 
done, in what might be called the 
social products of industry. 

Defined broadly, good relations 
with the consuming public is not 
something that industry can achieve 
through publicity or through the 
activities of a particular department 
of the organization. Public relations 
is not a specialized activity like pro- 
duction, engineering, finance, sales. 
It is rather something that cuts 
through all these as the theme for 
each. It is an operating philosophy 
that management must seek to ap- 


Public relations is not something that can 
be applied to a particular phase of business 
—nor is it an umbrella covering everything 
but touching nothing. It is rather a funda- 
mental philosophy which turns not upon 
the needs of the industry but upon the 
needs of the customer. And upon what 
better ground could industry stand? 


particular phase of a business—nor 
is it an umbrella covering everything 
but touching nothing. It is rather 
a fundamental attitude of mind—a 
philosophy of management—which 
deliberately and with enlightened 
selfishness places the broad interest 
of the customer first in every deci- 
sion affecting the operation of the 
business. The philosophy of public 
relations turns not upon the needs of 
industry but upon the needs of the 
customer. And upon what better 
ground could industry want to stand? 

Let me go further and ask upon 
what better basis industry can go to 
the people and plead its franchise for 
continued service, so long as it offers 
through customer satisfaction a bet- 
ter way of living than has yet been 
developed through any other known 
system? 

But it is no longer sufficient that 
business produce goods or services 
of the kind customers want at a price 
that customers can pay. Although 
heaven knows that in itself is hard 
enough to do. In addition—and here 
we break into a new field of manage- 
ment responsibility—business must 
provide and dispense those goods and 
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ply in everything it does and says. 
It is the philosophy of saying sin- 
cerely things people like—and saying 
them the way they like. It is more. 
It is the philosophy of doing things 
people like—and doing them the way 
they like. And, remember this, the 
doing is more important than the 
saying. But the doing alone is not 
enough. 

Not everyone in industry under- 
stands this constructive philosophy 
of public relations. And so too many 
of our so-called public relations 
efforts to date have been defensive 
measures. We have been engaged in 
putting out fires rather than in re- 
moving the causes of trouble by 
building durably for the future. In 
some quarters the desperation of cir- 
cumstances has encouraged a naive 
mixture of faith and hope that this 
thing called public relations would 
really turn out to be a new form of 
industrial salvation, atoning for past 
sins and promising a blissful future. 
Press agents, hack writers, publicity 
hounds, lobbyists psychoanalysts, 
pseudo-scientists, straw vote experts 
and dozens of other “specialists”— 
good, bad and indifferent—have been 


drafted to perform that psychological 
face-lifting operation known as 
“molding public opinion.” The re- 
sult has ranged from the ludicrous 
to the tragic. But above all it has 
been refreshing, for it has evidenced 
a groping for new standards. We are 
beginning to find that there is more 
to public relations than patching up 
the mistakes of the past or providing 
temporary and soothing substitutes 
for sound management policies which 
should be in operation. 

I think it must be apparent that 
the typical handling of public rela- 
tions in the past will not measure 
up to the requirements of the future. 
I think it must be apparent that— 
as might be expected in a field so 
new—nowhere is there to be found a 
public relations man who would 
claim to measure up to the require- 
ments of today. We long ago passed 
the era of press agentry, but rare in- 
deed is the organization or man that 
has better than a child’s grasp of 
what will be required through the 
broadened public relations approach 
of the years to come. 

Indicative of the ever-changing 
concepts through which public rela- 
tions is groping to find its true place 
in business is the rapidly shifting 
balance of responsibility placed upon 
industrial managements. For ex- 
ample, the company with which I 
happen to be associated is in this 
year 1938 beginning its fourth dec- 
ade of growth. Looking back over 
its major problems by decades you 
see an interesting cycle of change in 
emphasis on the elements that have 
demanded the attention of its execu- 
tives. When it began in 1908 it was 
concerned primarily with financing 
—putting the pieces together. The 
second decade might be regarded as 
an engineering, production era. The 
third, merchandising. But I have 
noticed that as it enters its fourth 
and present decade of growth the 
major problems that occupy the 
thought of executives bear on public 
relations in one way or another. And 
the burden of successful manage- 
ment everywhere in industry is mov- 
ing in the same direction. 

As we pass into an era when in- 
dustry seeks a more sensitive touch 
with consumer wants, leadership in 
industry will pass to men who first 
of all make it their business to study 
human relations with just as much 
science as they now study materials 
and methods. It will pass to execu- 
tives who understand that the major 
problems in the future will be with 
governments and with people. And 
the time will come in your life and 

(Turn to page 614, please) 
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“Multiplying the Rabbits” 


Detroit, on April 26, we saw one of the 
most curious feats of sorcery in the re- 
cent history of the industry. Several hun- 
dred motor vehicle dealers came to the 
NADA convention to participate in a pro- 
gram whose number-one act was provided by 
the Federal Trade Commission, in the form 
of a Trade Practice Conference. Most of the 
scenario for this part of the program was 
prepared by the legislative committee of the 
NADA. As we understand it, only a certain 
Rule 20 (see page 605) was injected into the 
script by the kindly Commission. 

The day before the play received its first 
performance most of the audience seemed to 
have a pretty hazy idea of just how the FTC 
got into this particular piece of business. 
But by the next day reading texts had been 
circulated and it read pretty well to the 
boys, except for that Rule 20 business, so 
many of them were in a mood to applaud 
heartily without worrying too much about 
the auspices of the production. And by that 
time, a lot of the “everything’s going to be 
just dandy” sentiment had got around, so 
everything was just dandy. 

By the time the play opened the dealers 
in the audience were prepared to applaud 
practically everything about it except that 
troublesome Rule 20 and a trifling failure to 
mention that turning back speedometers to 
zero on used cars was done by the very best 
dealers without any loss of social prestige. 

The whole thing came off beautifully. Hun- 
dreds of dealers left the meeting feeling that 
they had witnessed the enactment of a new 
Magna Charta. 

Some of the program notes which follow 
would undoubtedly seem of trifling impor- 
tance to a large portion of the audience at 
the opening, but it’s possible they may have 
some bearing on the future success of the 
play, so we’re going to set them down at the 
risk of detracting from the magic. 

First of all, there was the little matter of 
the play’s title. It was billed as “Suggested 
Trade Practice Rules for the Automotive In- 
dustry.” It became apparent as it progressed, 
however, that it was intended to apply only 
to a segment of the industry’s activity: motor 
vehicle retailers and the relation between 
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manufacturers and dealers. Piffling failure 
to define the extent of the code brought rep- 
resentatives of many other branches of the 
industry to the meeting. Some of them 
seemed affected by a curious feeling that if 
the play were talking about them they might 
have been consulted. Attempts to find out 
exactly to whom the text applied were met 
by a high-minded indifference to such 
petty detail. And besides, the dealers were 
strengthened by the daffy conviction that 
this was their play. 

Of course there were some words in the 
prologue about the whole business being in 
the public interest, but anyone who let that 
worry him for a moment must have felt a 
lot better about it after the one gentleman 
who presumed to speak for the public in- 
terest was roundly booed. Think of it! Be- 
sides injecting a sour note like that into our 
lovely play, the dope was in favor of Rule 20. 
Some other nonsense about giving car pur- 
chasers an itemized invoice got into the first 
draft of the text, but that was taken care of 
with hardly a ripple in the performance. 

In spite of the nice prologue which ex- 
plained all about how the FTC had promul- 
gated something like 200 other dandy codes 
for other industries and that everything had 
been practically jake in those industries ever 
since (and incidentally, fellows, don’t let the 
word Commission scare you; they’re just a 
bunch of nice non-partisan fellows who go 
around practically oozing with the desire to 
help industries like ours), there were still 
some misguided souls in the audience who 
wondered how the FTC could promulgate 
and enforce a code for an industry which has 
never been held to be in interstate commerce. 

Like a magician we know who precedes his 
best trick by saying, “I usually get t’under- 
ous applause for this act,” the NADA legis- 
lative committee seemed to think they’d put 
on a pretty good show for the boys. And 
their public appreciated it handsomely. It 
was as good as seeing 200 rabbits conjured 
out of a midget’s undersize derby. 

But, to revamp a phrase from one of our 
advertisers, “Multiplying the rabbits doesn’t 
necessarily multiply the profits.” 

HERBERT HOSKING. 
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By JOSEPH GESCHELIN 
PPROXIMATELY 680 opera- 
A ions are performed in the 
production of the Chevrolet 
carburetor body at the Chevrolet 
Bay City Division of General Motors 
Corp., Bay City, Mich., and the ma- 
chining line includes a single battery 
of 10 multiple head Kingsbury auto- 
matic drilling and tapping machines. 


The first two of these machines 
are alike, and are of non-indexing 
type. The other eight are of index- 
ing type and have as many as seven 
stations each. The only machine 
work on the carburetor body prepar- 
atory to the Kingsbury operations is 
done on two Footburt drilling ma- 
chines which perform the following 
operations: 


(a) Rough and finish bore air 
horn hole and venturi radius. 

(b) Drill and ream throttle flange 
holes. 

(c) Rough and finish bore throttle 
bore and venturi taper. 

(d) Mill bowl face and throttle 
flange face. 

The air horn hole, throttle bore, 
and throttle flange holes are used for 


680 Operations Produce a Chevrolet 
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Chevrolet carburetor. 
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SECTION D-D 


Fig. 1—Cross-sections through a family of inter-connected passages in 
Sketches designed to show sequence of separate 
operations required to produce each passage on multiple-head Kings- 


bury drilling and tapping machines 
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locating on the Kingsbury fixtures. 

Sectional views showing the inter- 
relation of the nozzle hole, low speed 
jet hole, diagonal cross hole, and the 
metering jet hole, are reproduced in 
Fig. 1. Although each of the holes 
is of different form and in various 
positions of angularity with respect 
to the principal axes of the body, the 
three holes are connected by the 
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diagonal cross hole which is plugged 
by a copper rivet on the outside end. 

The machining stages were devel- 
oped cooperatively by the machine 
builders and the Chevrolet organi- 
zation. It was necessary to make 
layouts of the position of the heads 
for each machine in order to decide 
clearance for spindles, loading acces- 
sibility, and time required for drill- 
ing so that each machine could be 
timed approximately the same and 
with the proper sequence of opera- 
tions. 
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Fig. 2—(Above) 

General view of 

line of ten Kings- 
bury machines 


Fig. 3 — (Left) 
Close-up of the 
last machine in 
the battery, a six- 
station, multiple- 
head set-up 


To avoid chip interference from 
one index station to the next, it was 
advantageous in some instances to 
place a subsequent operation on an- 
other machine so that the chips could 
be removed before reloading. In 
some cases, bushings were fastened 
to the heads while in other cases they 
were made part of the fixture. The 
latter method made it necessary to 
start with the largest size drill so 
that the tools would clear the bush- 
ing in subsequent index positions. 

Wherever it is necessary for a 
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drill to break into and adjacent to a 
previously drilled hole, the feed of 
the spindle is reduced at this point 
to minimize drill run and drill break- 
age. 

Heads are tripped by air; spindles 
are cam fed. The air system on each 
machine is designed to synchronize 
the heads so that the index table can- 
not operate unless all heads are in 
the idle position. Where an unusu- 
ally long approach of the tool to the 
work is required beyond the limits 
of the head spindle, an air slide is 
used to bring the entire head into 
position. 

Fig. 2 is a general view of the bat- 
tery of 10 Kingsbury machines. Of 
these, the No. 1 machines (two in 
number) each take care of the fol- 
lowing operations: 

(1) Drill throttle shaft holes from 
each side. 

(2) Drill by-pass clearance hole. 

(3) Drill vacuum control hole. 

(4) Drill 7 cover holes and spot- 
drill air horn vent diagonal cross 
hole. 

Steps in the process of drilling the 
cluster of passages indicated in Fig. 
1 are as follows: 

Section AA taken through the 
metering rod jet hole, requires three 
heads to completely machine: 

First head—Drill No. 4 hole. 

Second head—Spotface. 

Third head—Tap. 

Section BB taken through the 
diagonal cross hole, also requires 
three heads to completely machine: 

First head—Drill No. 4 hole one- 
third depth. 

Second head—Drill No. 4 hole two- 
thirds depth. 
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Third head—Drill No. 4 hole full 
depth. 

This hole is divided into three 
drilling stages to bring the index 
station time in line with the time re- 
quirements of other heads on the 
same machine. 

Section CC taken through the low 
speed jet hole, requires six heads to 
completely machine: 

First head—Spot drill to 
scale. 





break 


Acetylene Black—A New Industrial 


HERE are several types of indus- 
trial “blacks,” each made from 
different raw materials, and each pos- 
sessing different characteristics: gas 
blacks, lamp blacks, bone blacks, 
charcoal blacks, and iron oxide 
blacks. Most serve as pigments, but 
some are used in the compounding 
of rubber, decolorizing and deodor- 
izing of liquids, adsorption of gases, 
and in dry batteries. Carbon black, 
made from natural gas, is the most 
important and is best known from 
its use in automobile tires, contribut- 
ing increased mileage. 
A less familiar black, as pointed 
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CARBURETOR 


Fig. 4—One of 
the inspection 
gages for check- 
ing machined 
earburetor bodies 


Second head—No. 4 drill. 


Third head—No. 33 drill half 
depth. 

Fourth head—Nvw. 33 drill full 
depth. 


Fifth head——-Counterbore and taper 


ream. 

Sixth head—Tap. 

Two of these heads are placed on 
one machine; four on another. 

Section DD taken through nozzle 
hole, requires five heads to machine: 


out in the February issue of the 
Industrial Bulletin published by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., is acetylene 
black which is made from acetylene, 
the gas generated by the action of 
water on calcium carbide. Higher 
price restricts its present application 
to quality use such as in the manu- 
facture of racing tires, but by virtue 
of special properties it is occasionally 
replacing cheaper gas blacks. The 
largest special use is in dry cells. 
It has been found that this black 
possesses excellent heat insulation 
properties. It is a very bulkly ma- 
terial with an apparent density, as 
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First head—No. 2 drill. 

Second head—First combination 
drill. 

Third head—Second combination 
drill— ream and break scale for 
counterbore. 

Fourth head—Counterbore. 

Fifth head—Tap. 

The sequence of operations men- 
tioned above is not always completed 
on one machine, nor are these opera- 
tions the only ones handled in each 
machine setting. As an illustration. 
we give below the operations on the 
Number Five (five-station) Kings- 
bury. The sequence of operations 
takes in not only the three separate 
cperations for completing the diag- 
onal cross hole, but a number 
other elements as well. 
Station 1. 

(a) Drill valve check 
cross hole to 1/3 depth. 
Station 2. 

(a) Combination drill valve check 
hole first step. 

Station 3. 

(a) Drill valve check 
cross hole to 2/3 depth. 

(b) Drill 17/64 dia. valve check 
hole second step. 


of 


diagonal 


diagonal 


Station 4. 

(a) Drill valve check hole third 
step. 
Station 5. 

(a) Drill valve check diagonal 


cross hole full depth. 

In the arrangement of drilling 
functions, the operations on the first 
five machines take all holes with 
bowl end up. The next four ma- 
chines reverse the position of the 
casting—with bowl end down—per- 
mitting the drilling of holes from the 
opposite end. The last machine again 
takes the casting with bowl end up. 


Material 


produced, ot only 1.4 lb. per cu. ft., 
which can be increased by compres- 
sion to as high as 14 lb. Its graphitic 
character. is indicated by a true 
density close to that of graphite, 
and a low electrical resistance ap- 
proaching that of graphite. 

The ability of this black to absorb 
liquids is interesting—one gram of 
the material being capable of absorb- 
ing five grams of linseed oil or 20 
grams of water. 

In tinting values for paints and 
lacquers acetylene black gives a bluer 
undertone and a duller finish than 
natural gas blacks. 
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Rule 20. Trade-in Allowances. 

It is an unfair trade practice for any 
member of the industry, directly or indi- 
rectly, to enter into or take part in any 
agreement, combination, conspiracy, con- 
cert of action, understanding, or scheme of 
two or more members of the industry, or 
of any industry or other organization of 
members, for the purpose or with the ef- 
feet of fixing, depressing, controlling, or 
otherwise restraining the so-called trade-in 
allowances for used motor vehicles or the 
price or prices any member of the industry 
may pay or allow for used motor vehicles. 


Rule 21. Selling Below Cost. 

The practice of selling new industry 
products below the seller’s cost, with the 
intent and with the effect of injuring a 
competitor and where the effect may be 
substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or unreasonbly re- 
strain trade, is an unfair trade practice; 
all elements recognized by good accounting 
practice as proper elements of such cost 
shall be included in determining cost under 
this rule. 


Rule 22. Robinson-Patman Act. 

(a) Prohibited Discriminatory Rebates, 
Refunds, Discounts, Credits, and Other 
Price Differentials. It is an unfair trade 
practice for any member of the industry 
engaged in commerce 1, in the course of 
such commerce, to grant or allow, secretly 
or openly, directly or indirectly, any re- 
bate, refund, discount, credit, or other 
price differential, where such rebate, re- 
fund, discount, credit, or other price dif- 
ferential effects a discrimination in price 
between different purchasers of goods of 
like year, model, type, grade, and quality 
and where either or any of the purchases 
involved therein are in commerce 1 and 
where the effect thereof may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition or tend to cre- 
ate a monopoly in any line of commerce 1 
or to injure, destroy or prevent competi- 
tion with any person who either grants or 
knowingly receives the benefit of such dis- 
crimination or with customers of either of 
them: Provided, however, 

(1) That the goods involved in any 
such transaction are sold for use, con- 
sumption or resale within any place un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United States; 

(2) That nothing herein contained 
shall prevent differentials which make 
only due allowance for différences in the 
cost of manufacture, sale or delivery re- 
sulting from the differing methods or 
quantities in which such commodities 
are to such purchasers sold or delivered: 

(3) That nothing herein contained 
shall prevent persons engaged in selling 
goods, wares or merchandise in com- 
merce from selecting their own custom- 
ers in bona fide transactions and not in 
restraint of trade; 

(4) That nothing herein contained 
shall prevent price changes from time to 
time where made in response to chang- 
ing conditions affecting either (a) the 
market for the goods concerned, or (b) 
the marketability of the goods, such as, 
but not limited to, actual or imminent 
deterioration of perishable goods, obso- 
lescence of seasonal goods, distress sales 
under court process, or sales in good 
faith in discontinuance of business in the 
goods concerned. 

(b) Prohibited Brokerages and Commis- 
sions. It is an unfair trade practice for 
iny member of the industry ‘engaged in 
commerce 1, in the course of such com- 
nerce, to pay or grant, or to receive or 
accept, anything of value as a commission, 
brokerage, or other compensation, or any 


allowance or discount in lieu thereof, ex- 


‘ept for services rendered in connection 
with the sale or purchase of goods, wares, 
or merchandise, either to the other party to 
such transaction or to an agent, representa- 
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tive, or other intermediary therein where 
such intermediary is acting in fact for or in 
behalf, or is subject to the direct or indirect 
control, of any party to such transaction 
other than the person by whom such com- 
pensation is so granted or paid. 

(c) Prohibited Advertising or Promo- 
tional Allowances, Ete. It is an unfair 
trade practice for any member of the in- 
dustry engaged in commerce 1 to pay or 
contract for the payment of advertising or 
promotion allowances or any other thing of 
value to or for the benefit of a customer 
of such member in the course of such com- 
merce as compensation or in consideration 
for any services or facilities furnished by 
or through such customer in connection 
with the processing, handling, sale or of- 
fering for sale of any products or conmod- 
ities manufactured, sold or offered for sale 
by such member, unless such payment or 
consideration is available on proportionally 
equal terms to all other customers compet- 
ing in the distribution of such products or 
commodities. 

(d) Prohibited Discriminatory Services or 
Facilities. It is an unfair trade practice for 
any member of the industry engaged in 
commerce 1 to discriminate in favor of one 
purchaser against another purchaser or pur- 
chasers of a commodity bought for resale, 
with or without processing by contracting 
to furnish or by furnishing, or by contribut- 
ing to the furnishing of, any services or 
facilities connected with the processing, 
handling, sale or offering for sale of such 
con:modity so purchased upon terms not ac- 
corded to all purchasers on proportionally 
equal terms. 

(e) Illegal Price Discrimination. It is an 
unfair trade practice for any member of the 
industry or other person engaged in com- 
merce 1 in the course of such commerce to 
discriminate in price in any other respect 
contrary to Section 2 of the Clayton Act as 
amended by the Act of Congress, approved 
June 19, 1936 (Public No. 692, 74th Congress), 
or knowingly to induce or receive a discrim- 
ination in price which is prohibited by such 
section as amended. 

Note: 1 As herein used, the word ‘‘com- 
merce’’ means trade or commerce among 
the several states and with foreign nations, 
or between the District of Columbia or any 
territory of the United States and any state, 
territory, or foreign nation, or between any 
insular possessions or otner places under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, or be- 
tween any such possession or place and any 
state or territory of the United States or 
the District of Columbia or any foreign na- 
tion, or within the District of Columbia or 
any territory or any insular possession or 
other place under the jurisdiction of the 
United States; Provided, Tiat this shall not 
apply to the Philippine Islands. 


Rule 23. Misrepresentation of Price of Used 
Car. 

it is an unfair trade practice for a dealer 
to advertise for sale at a bargain price a cer- 
tain model and year of used motor vehicle 
when in fact he does not owr or have in his 
possession such vehicle, with the tendency, 
capucity or effect of misleading or deceiving 
purchasers, prospective purchasers or the 
consuming public. 


Rule 24. Deception ‘‘Finance Charge 
Packing.”’ 

It is an unfair trade practice for any 
member of the industry, either individually 
or in collusion with a finance company or 
other agency, to engage in a _ practice 
known as “finance charge packing,’’ for 
the purpose or with the tendency, capacity 
or effect of misleading purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers as to the actual trade- 
in allowance granted on the used motor 
vehicle taken in trade, or as to the amount 
or nature of insurance, interest or carrying 
charges to be paid on the vehicle sold, or 
in any other material respect. 
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Rule 25. Specifying Specific Finance 
Company. 

It is an unfair trade practice for any mem- 
ber of the industry to coerce his dealer or 
dealers into disposing of sales finance con- 
tracts to a specific finance company se- 
lected by such member under threat of 
cancellation of franchise or through other 
coercive means. 


Rule 26. Anti-Coercion. 

(a) It is an unfair trade practice for 
any member of the automobile industry, 
his or its distributors, agents, or repre- 
sentatives to force or attempt to force his 
or its dealer or dealers to purchase auto- 
mobiles, parts, accessories, equipment, tools 
or allied products, which are not needed or 
desired or which are not’ voluntarily 
ordered, by the use, directly or indirectly, 
of threats, coercion. intimidation, or duress, 
or by any other unlawful means. 

(b) It is an unfair trade practice for 
any member of the industry, his or its dis- 
tributors, agents or representatives to com- 
pel or attempt to compel his or its dealer 
or dealers to enter into new and more 
costly leases, purchase new premises, or 
build new buildings, which are not needed 
or desired by said dealer or dealers, by the 
use, directly or indirectly, of threats, co- 
ercion, intimidation or duress, or by any 
other unlawful means. 

(c) Offered as non inclusion. 


Rule 27. Oral Inducement. 

It is an unfair trade practice for any 
member of the industry to induce persons, 
firms, or corporations to enter into fran- 
chise or agency agreements involving the 
purchase and sale of automobiles, trucks, 
accessories, etc., through misleading or de- 
ceptive statements or representations as to 
sales and profit possibilities or through any 
other type of misrepresentation. 
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Rule A. Cancellation of Contracts. 

The cancellation by either party to a 
manufacturer - dealer franchise without 
cause and without due and _ reasonable 
notice is condemned by the industry. 


Rule B. Itemized Invoice. 

For the protection of the consumer or 
purchaser of motor vehicles, it is the judg- 
ment of the industry that the dealer should 
deliver to the purchaser an itemized in- 
voice which should clearly and definitely 
show the list price or sale price of the new 
automobile with standard equipment, the 
amount of the transportation charges from 
factory to point of destination, the amount 
of the sales tax and Federal excise tax, 
the amount of the cash down payment, the 
amount credited the buyer for any trade-in 
and a description thereof, the amount of 
the finance charge, .the amount of any 
other charge specifying its purpose, the net 
balance due from the buyer, the terms of 
the payment of such net balance and a sum- 
mary of any insurance coverage to be 
effected. 


Rule C. Arbitration. 

The industry approves the practice of 
handling business disputes between mem- 
bers of the industry in a fair and reason- 
able manner coupled with a spirit of mod- 
eration and good will, and every effort 
should be made by the disputants them- 
selves to compose their differences. If un- 
able to do so, they should, if possible, sub- 
mit these disputes to arbitration. 


Rule D. Accounting. 

It is the judgment of the industry that 
each member thereof should independently 
keep proper and accurate records for de- 
termining his or its costs. 
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Damping Claimed as Most Important 


HE car suspension and ride ses- 
sion of the SAE National Pas- 
senger Car Meeting was opened 
by Roy W. Brown, in charge of the 
Air-Spring Division of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. Mr. Brown pre- 
sented the factors which affect 
passenger comfort pictorially, as 
branches of a “tree of comfort.” This 
tree had three major branches—road 
factors, car factors, and human fac- 
tors—and each of these had a num- 
ber of sub-branches, the individual 
car factors, for instance, being tires, 
springs, shock absorbers, and cush- 
ions. 

The various elements of the road 
factor, the author said, may be di- 
rectly measured. The Bureau of 
Public Roads, State Highways De- 
partments, and others are now mea- 
suring the more important elements. 
It remains to study the cause and 
effect of secondary vibrations ex- 
cited in the car structure by road- 
surface conditions. The car factors 
relate largely to the suspension and 
are interrelated with the road and 
human factors. The human factor 
unfortunately is not so readily mea- 
sured. Some excellent work has been 
done in evolving means of measuring 
the effects of discomfort and fatigue 
on the human body, and was dealt 
with in the final report on the mea- 





surement of riding comfort presented 
at the S.A.E. 1933 annual meeting by 
Dr. F. A. Moss. It remains to apply 
the methods evolved and to correlate 
the results with average passenger 
reaction. 

Methods of measuring spring rates 
under static conditions are well 
known. Maurice Olley in his 1934 
paper on Independent Wheel Suspen- 
sions pointed out the desirability of 
making such measurements on the 
car in motion. Measurement of the 
dynamic properties of shock absorb- 
ers is now common. Occasional mea- 
surement of spring rate under dy- 
namic conditions has brought out 
some startling inconsistencies with 
the static rates. 

A study of the various factors led 
the author to the conception of riding 
comfort as a series of instantaneous 
results of all conditions causing 
movement of the passenger, and he 
developed a precision machine for 
measuring the combined dynamic 
properties of the spring and shock 
absorber. Mr. Brown concluded his 
paper with the statement that from 
the dynamic point of view damping 
appears to be the most important 
single factor which, if applied more 
extensively to all of the elastic parts 
and systems, will further increase 
passenger comfort. 





**Ride Engineer’’ Introduced 


HE damping of the sprung 

masses, particularly in cars with 
independent front and conventional 
rear suspension, was discussed in a 
paper by C. R. Paton of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. The author empha- 
sized the importance which control 
of the riding characteristics has as- 
sumed in the development of pas- 
senger cars. He introduced the term 
“ride engineer,” comparatively new 
in automotive terminology, and out- 
lined the duties of this new species 
of engineer as follows: 

“When the ride engineer starts to 
develop a ride, he usually is faced 
with certain definite limitations as 
regards weight distribution, spring 
rates, suspension type, etc. After 
these factors are established by the 
designers, it becomes his duty to de- 
velop the best result possible within 
the limitations imposed by the re- 
strictions of the design. The ride 
engineer is usually charged with the 
responsibility of establishing proper 
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damping of the several elastic sys- 
tems involved, including those rep- 
resented by the tires, the suspension 
springs, the suspension linkage, the 
steering linkage, the frame and body 
structure, etc. This damping is 
usually obtained by a combination of 
static and dynamic friction obtain- 


able in the suspension springs, the 
spring mountings, the steering link- 
age, and the bearings in the front 
suspension linkage, as well as by 
means of the valving which deter- 
mines the damping provided by the 
hydraulic shock absorbers.” 

According to Mr. Paton, the im- 
provement in the ride that came with 
the introduction of coil-spring inde- 
pendent front suspension was due 
not solely to the great reduction in 
spring rates, but in large measure 
to the reduction in the friction level. 
Experience with leaf springs has 
been to the same effect. Where there 
is a low friction level in either the 
front or the rear springs, supplemen- 
tary cushioning means, such as large- 
capacity rubber bumpers, must be 
provided. 

The normal ride is greatly affected 
by the weight distribution of the 
sprung mass with respect to the 
wheelbase, but this factor is subject 
to many design limitations. Another 
factor of primary importance is the 
selection of spring rates, which lat- 
ter, in turn, determine the static de- 
fiection of the springs. The aim of 
ride engineers is to obtain a “flat” 
ride, that is, to provide such a weight 
distribution and such spring rates 
that the center of longitudinal oscil- 
lation falls at an infinite distance 
from the center of gravity. In that 
case the sprung mass will always 
remain parallel to the ground and 
its motion will have no pitch com- 
ponent. It.was pointed out in the 
discussion of the paper, however, by 
R. N. Janeway, that the sprung mass 
of an automobile always has two pos- 
sible axes of longitudinal oscillation, 
and that if one of these is at an in- 
finite distance, the other is at the 
center of gravity, and that if oscilla- 


Table I—Characteristics and Effectiveness 








X Y Zz 
Static or High | Low 
Type of Breakaway | Frequency | Frequency 
Bearing Designation Friction Damping Damping Uses 
High, | 
Antimony Adjustable | High, 
Lead AL by Antimony | Low Twice that xz 
Percentage | of Bronze 
Lubricated Low to | 
Bronze B Medium Medium Medium X, Y and Z | 
| Zero 
Practically | Practically | Practically Value of 
Rubber R None | None None X, Y and Z 
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Different kinds of inserts are used under successive leaves of 
Packard rear springs. 


tions around the latter axis are ex- 
cited, a rather sharp pitching motion 
results. 

Among the disadvantageous fea- 
tures of leaf springs are that their 
frictional values cannot be readily 
adjusted to permit balancing with 
the frictional values of other sus- 
pension parts, and that it is impos- 
sible to vary the vertical and trans- 
verse frictions separately. These 
limitations of conventional leaf 
springs have led to a number of 
modifications in spring design, in- 
cluding the use of wax-treated fiber- 
board liners between certain leaves 
in Cadillac and LaSalle springs, the 
self-lubricating bronze inserts used 
by Chrysler, and the low-friction, 
molded-composition inserts used by 
Nash. A new spring used by Packard 
can be given definite control calibra- 
tion. It makes use of tip inserts 
made of metallic, rubber, and other 
non-metallic materials, located as 
shown in Fig. 1. The characteristics 
of these three materials are given in 
Table I, where they are designated 
by the letters X, Y, and Z. X rep- 
resents the static friction or break- 
away value, and Y and Z are two 
different “varieties” of kinetic fric- 
tion. Both of these latter provide 
low-frequency damping, while Y pro- 
vides only small high-frequency 
damping. As here used, “low-fre- 
quency” refers to frequencies up to 
100 cycles per minute (sprung-mass 
frequencies), while “high frequency” 
means 400 to 600 cycles per minute 
(wheel bounce). 

The static friction or breakaway 
value X can be readily changed by 
changing the antimony content of 
the lead-antimony bearings, which 
in practice is varied between 5 and 
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10 per cent. Small changes in the 
antimony content are readily de- 
tected in road tests, a difference of 
2 per cent having been noticed by 
riders not aware of the change. 

Lead-antimony inserts show nearly 
the same values when dry or lubri- 
cated with a light grease. In prac- 
tice they are lubricated to insure 
against glazing of the surface, in 
which latter condition they some- 
times produce a slight break-away 
click. At the specific loadings used 
in this application, the cold flow is 
negligible; with 5 per cent antimony 
it is just sufficient to enable the bear- 
ing to readily conform to the rough- 
forged spring-tip depression. 

As noted in the table, the high- 
frequency damping value Y of the 
lead-antimony alloy is small. The 
low-frequency damping value Z of 
this alloy is large, however, being 
approximately twice that of lubri- 
cated bronze. A spring may be 
calibrated to secure a_ substantial 
range of variation of any one of the 
X, Y or Z values, without major 
change in either of the other two 
factors. Rubber has practically no 
X, Y or Z value, and is employed in 
the calibration to fill the remaining 
positions after the desired “calibra- 
tion” of inserts and insert positions 
has been worked out. Control cali- 
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Single Factor of Riding Comfort 


bration is accomplished by starting 
with rubber inserts at all points and 
replacing certain of them with lead- 
antimony or bronze, as required. 

Characteristic X may be used to 
obtain tire absorption of minor road 
irregularities without introducing 
harshness, and also for restraint of 
a pitching tendency. This charac- 
teristic provides “rear-support value” 
exactly equivalent on the road to a 
reduced rear compression orifice. It 
may, therefore, be used interchange- 
ably with rear compression orifice 
where it is desirable to modify either 
factor. 

Characteristic Y is used prin- 
cipally to establish the jiggle-jolt 
compromise and to supplement the 
hydraulic controls in suppressing 
wheel-bounce tendency. It is also 
used to obtain the proper level of 
spring lateral damping. 

Characteristic Z is used to control 
slow swings and to restrain the pitch- 
ing tendency. By placing lead-anti- 
mony inserts at the tips of the short 
leaves, a substantial compensation in 
added control can be obtained as the 
passenger load is increased and 
short-leaf tip pressure is correspond- 
ingly increased. 

In practice it has been found pos- 
sible, in some cases, to obtain the 
needed high-frequency damping (Y 
value) and necessary wheel-bounce 
control in the hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers, and in these cases an insert 
specification which entirely omits 
the bronze is found satisfactory. 

Probably the most valuable and 
interesting characteristic of the 
lead-antimony inserts is the peculiar 
difference in damping ability at high 
and low velocities. Because this alloy 
provides strong damping at low 
velocity and weak damping at high 
velocity, and also because with it 
the static friction value can be so 
readily adjusted by changing the 
antimony percentage, it is very use- 
ful in maintaining a flat, pitch-free 
ride. 





Spring Plates Have New Grooved Sections 


ECENT Developments in the De- 

sign of Passenger Car Suspen- 
sion Springs and Their Application 
was the title of a paper by Tore 
Franzen, experimental engineer of 
Chrysler Corporation. New sections 
for spring plates have been adopted 


recently in which the concavity of 
the sides is reduced from 0.005 to 
0.001 in., and the steps in the gage 
sizes are more rational. The new 
section is claimed to make possible 
a saving of 3 per cent in the amount 
of material that goes into leaf 
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springs. Another innovation is the 
grooved-section spring plate, Fig. 1, 
with a lengthwise groove at the cen- 


TENSION © 0.001 R= 0.256 = 
dui6 | 


0.255] /NEUTRAL AXIS 


NOMINAL WIDTH 1.75 IN 
- 0.58 














Fig. 1—Spring plate with 
lengthwise groove 


ter of the section on the compression 
side. Experience has shown that 
progressive failures always start on 
the tension side of the plate. In the 
grooved section the stress is in- 
creased on the compression side and 
decreased on the tension side, with 
the result that the fatigue life is in- 
creased. Besides, the moment of in- 
ertia is increased, and in consequence 
a further saving of 7 per cent is 
made on the amount of material 
used. This new section is already in 
use by two prominent car makers. 
Another new section (Fig. 2) re- 
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Fig. 2—Spring plate with shal- 
low groove at the center of 
each side 
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cently adopted by a large car manu- 
facturer, for a width of plate of 2 in. 
has a shallow groove at the center of 
each side, 0.47 in. wide and 0.015 in. 
deep. This, the speaker said, is slight- 
ly less efficient than the old S.A.E. 
standard section. 

Leaf ends usually are tapered, to 
avoid high local pressures. Metal 
covers containing rust-inhibiting lu- 
bricants are a great help in keeping 
the spring characteristics constant 
over long periods. 

Spring inserts are again making 
their appearance, and one particular- 
ly noteworthy construction embodies 
several kinds of inserts: a rubber pad 
between the longer leaves, an oil-less 
bearing between some of the slightly 
shorter leaves, and inserts of lead- 
antimony between the shorter leaves. 
In another construction, now in its 
second year of use by a manufactur- 
er of luxury cars, the springs are 
made of grooved-section plates which 
are separated by impregnated-fiber 
strips. 

Open-end shackles, owing to their 
slight flexibility, protect the chassis 
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PASSENGER 


SUSPEN 


from lateral blows, and rubber bush- 
ings on spring bolts and shackle bolts 
have a similar effect. The periodicity 
of the spring is materially influenced 
by the shackle angle. Threaded 
spring bolts are given enough clear- 
ance so that minor movements can 
take place without rubbing. All of 
the various types of rubber bushing 
illustrated in Fig. 3 (Silentblock, In- 
lox and Harris, the latter in both the 
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Fig. 3—Various types of rub- 
ber bushings 


cylindrical and conical types) are 
capable of absorbing slight lateral 
movement. Energy stored in these 
bushings is returned to the suspen- 
sion system, and they therefore act 
as supplementary springs. The fric- 
tion of the cotton-fabric type of bear- 
ing (Fig. 4) depends on the pressure 
on the fabric. 

Spring connections must be so de- 
signed that there will be no notice- 
able sidesway, yet they should per- 
mit minor lateral motion, for the 





Fig. 4—Friction of the cotton 
fabric type of bushing depends 
on the pressure on the fabric 
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Fig. 5—Suspension designed to 
overcome sidesway 


popularity of the so-called U-type 
threaded shackle and of rubber bush- 
ings shows that this is desired. The 
drive can best be taken on a relative- 
ly straight spring, and the camber 
must be kept down especially in the 
ease of soft springs. Taking torque 
on leaf springs is becoming very 
troublesome as the flexibility of 
springs increases. The front spring 
of a 1927 medium-size car had a rate 
of 320 lb. per in. and carried a load 
of 960 lb. This spring under full 
torque rocked through an angle of 
about 9 deg. The front spring of a 
1938 small car has a rate of only 105 
lb. to the inch and carries a load of 
680 lb., and in its case the rocking 
motion under maximum brake torque 
is held down to about 7 deg. by means 
of a torque-arm arrangement. When 
torque is applied, the torque member 
is put under compression and the 
rear half of the front spring under 
tension (Fig. 5). 

The author said that although 
steel had given good service as an 
elastic material in the past, and was 
still doing so, it was now being chal- 
lenged by other elastic materials, 
particularly rubber and gases in 
compression. Both of these latter 
have much greater maximum resili- 
ence than steel; however, in making 
comparisons it must not be forgotten 
that gases can be used only in con- 
tainers, and that rubber springs re- 
quire special fastenings. The type 
in which gases are confined in rub- 
berized fabric is well exemplified by 
the Firestone development described 
in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES of Feb. 
15, 1936. From a cost angle the lat- 
ter is practically on a par with con- 
ventional suspension systems, if its 
inherent damping can be made to 
meet all damping requirements. It 
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appears possible to get an agree- 
able ride, and air springs of the type 
referred to have excellent endurance 
qualities. The question of their 
adoption is one of overcoming the 
natural aversion to discarding a 
proven, simple construction for a 
more complicated one even though 
the latter be scientifically correct and 
experimentally proven. 

MacBeth and several other Euro- 
pean designers have developed sus- 
pensions employing rubber in tor- 
sion. Most of them use considerable 
amounts of rubber. In contrast 
thereto, an American experimental 
development applied to a well-known 
make of car uses only 3 lb. of rubber 
per spring, the periodicity being the 
same as with the conventional front 
spring used with this car, which 
weighs 15 lb. The metal parts hold- 
ing the rubber and the increased 
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Fig. 6—An appli- 
cation of rubber 
in torsion 


weight of the lower control arms off- 
set some of this gain. This applica- 
tion is illustrated by Fig. 6. 
Among unsolved problems in con- 
nection with rubber suspensions are 
the following: What is the safe limit 








Here is shown how Dodge cars are balanced. 


The unit being 


Conditioned Air 


Before it is too late, engineers and 
others must take care to distinguish 
between “ventilation” and “air con- 
ditioning” as applied to automobiles 
and buses. Air conditioning has a 
very precise technical definition. To 
be air conditioned, whatever we are 
talking about must envisage the con- 
trol of the following fundamental 
elements — temperature (controlled 
heating and refrigeration), air ve- 
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tested is a parking-brake 
drum. 


locity, humidity. If it doesn’t do all 
of these, it isn’t air conditioning. 
Much work is being done to provide 
more comfortable quarters in car 
interiors by adequate VENTILA- 
TION. The human being, after all, 
is endowed with a remarkably flex- 
ible thermodynamic system. Even 
when the air temperature is very 
high, the mere circulation of the air 
stream will produce comfort by aid- 
ing in evaporation and carrying off 
body heat. Several organizations are 
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of bonding loads for regular produc- 


tion? To what degree does the pe- 
culiar behavior of rubber affect the 
ride when we apply it to still softer 
suspensions? These questions are 
now being seriously investigated. 


, 


tues 


working along this line and promise 
an answer that is commercially at- 
tractive. 


Materials Handling 

Seventeen different types of con- 
veyers, used alone or in combination, 
are described and illustrated in a 
handsome bulletin just issued by the 
Mathews Conveyer Co. Students of 
cost control in a manufacturing es- 
tablishment know it to be a fact that 
one of the biggest economies lies in 
the mechanization of materials han- 
dling, and to these and others this 
bulletin should be of real interest. 
Among the types mentioned are the 
following—belt, drag chain, pallet, 
wheel, roller, etc. 





Sulfurized Oils 


Noted exponent of sulfurized cut- 
ting fluids D A. Stuart, of Chicago, 
has just issued a new edition of its 
handbook. Entitled “The Story of 
Sulfurized Cutting Oils,” this little 
book discusses the commonly known 
cutting fluids and adds to this back- 
ground some valuable data concern- 
ing the uses of Stuart specialized 
products. Tool engineers and pro- 
duction men will find this book inter- 
esting and instructive reading. Ask 
us for copies.—J. G. 
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Approximating Road Conditions 
in Tests of Oil Filters 


importance of lubricating-oil 
filtration in the operation of 
internal -combustion engines has 
given rise to the problem of deter- 
mining the performance of the vari- 
ous filters available, as an aid in 
making an intelligent selection. Fol- 
lowing is a description of a simple 
test developed for this purpose by 
Motor Improvements, Inc., of New- 
ark, N. J., and a discussion of the 
principles on which it is based. 
Laboratory tests serve either as 
substitutes for, or checks against 
road tests, and it is, therefore, de- 
sirable that the conditions of road 
service be duplicated in the test as 
closely as possible. Conditions of 
temperature and pressure are known, 
but a point on which there seems to 
be some difference of opinion is with 
regard to the amount of dirt to be 
added to the circulating oil at one 
time. To determine the rate at which 
dirt is taken up by the oil supply, 
Motor Improvements conducted a 
series of tests in the “Dust Bowl” 
in the southwestern portion of the 
U. S., and over unimproved roads in 
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Fig. 2.—Contamination in crank- 
case shown in ounces per mile in 
two cars operating without an oil 


filter using “SAE 30” oil. 
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Fig. 1—Diagrammatic view of the Motor Improvements 
testing unit 


different parts of the country in 
order to check on the worst possible 
conditions. Vehicles were driven 
over these roads without oil filters 
on the engines, and oil samples 
taken from the crankcase at regular 
intervals and tested showed that dirt 
accumulates in the oil gradually at 
a nearly uniform rate. From this 
the conclusion was drawn that the 
proper method of conducting the test 
would be by the addition of small 
amounts of dirt at intervals. The 
dirt used, moreover, should be of the 
same character as that formed in the 
crankcase in service and which is ex- 
tracted from the drain oil by cen- 
trifuging. To facilitate handling of 
the dirt, it is mixed with an equal 
weight of clean oil, the mixture be- 
ing thoroughly agitated so it will be 


homogeneous. This mixture, referred 
to as the “dirt stock,” is, therefore, 
of a definite, known composition, and 
this makes it possible to tell exactly 
how much dirt is added during a 
test. 

Fig. 1, herewith, is a diagrammatic 
view of a Motor Improvements test- 
stand unit. It is recommended by 
the makers that at least four such 
units be installed side by side, so 
that several tests can be run simul- 
taneously, and the accuracy of the 
results increased by averaging those 
obtained from individual units. 

A level gage (not shown in the 
drawing), consisting of a thin strip 
of soft metal, bent and hung over 
the inside edge of the oil tank, so 
that its end is even with the original 
level of the oil, serves as a guide in 
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adding new oil to make-up for the 
sampies removed. The _ vibrator 
shown in the drawing is used only in 
extreme cases; it serves to test the 
physical strength of the filter and 
not its filtering ability, on which it 
is said to have little influence. 

At the tank end of the outlet line 
from the filter there is a No. 56 drill 
hole, which may. be opened up to in- 
crease the flow rates to that recom- 
mended by the manufacturer, if de- 
sired. It is recommended that this 
orifice be located in the outlet line 
of cartridge-type filters, and in the 
inlet line of depth or absorption-type 
filters, unless an orifice is provided 
in the filter. This orifice serves to 
control the pressures and flow rates. 
The height of. the filter relative to 
the “crankcase” is immaterial, with- 
in reasonable limits. 

In making a test, the oil tank or 
“crankcase” of the test unit is 
charged with as much oil as required 
for the crankcase of the engine on 
which the filter is to be used. A 
good grade of S.A.E. 30 oil is recom- 
mended. The valve on the filter inlet 
line is closed, so that no oil will reach 
the filter until pressure and tempera- 
ture conditions are right. The motor 
which circulates the oil is now 
started, and the burner lit. During 
the test, the oil temperature is held 
constant at 160 deg. Fahr., and the 
pressure at 40 lb. per sq. in. As 


soon as these conditions are reached, 
the filter is cut into the system, and 
a reading of flow rate is taken. The 
orifice (either in the filter or in the 
filter inlet or outlet) should permit 
of a flow rate of 1 pt. in 26 to 28 sec. 
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in the case of cartridge-type filters, 
and 1 pt. in 12 to 15 sec. in the case 
of depth or absorption-type filters. 

When the flow rate has been ad- 
justed, the test begins. Five cu. cm. 
of “dirt stock” is added to the 
“crankcase” every half hour. The oil 
thus contaminated is circulated be- 
tween the “crankcase” and the filter, 
the dirt being thoroughly mixed with 
the crankcase oil by the discharge 
from the filter pouring back into the 
“crankcase.” 

At the end of every 2 hr., a sam- 
ple is taken from both the filter out- 
let line and the crankcase—before 
the 5 cu. cm. of “dirt stock” is added. 
The samples taken are subjected to 
a centrifuge test to determine the 
amount of contamination they con- 
tain. Flow-rate readings should be 
taken—by means of a pint measure 
and a stop watch, for instance—at 
the same time as the centrifuge 
samples. 

The test is continued until the fil- 
ter plugs up, until the rate of flow 
has decreased so much that the filter 
has become useless, or until the cen- 
trifuge results indicate that the fil- 
ter is no longer effective. One cu. 
cm. of the solids used to make the 
“dirt stock” is weighed, and when 
this figure has been obtained it is 
an easy matter to calculate the 
ounces of dirt which the filter will 
absorb or remove from the oil, it be- 
ing remembered that in making the 
“dirt stock” the dirt was mixed with 
an equal weight of oil. 

Motor Improvements, Inc., state 
that, owing to the great number of 
variables involved, it is difficult to 


Fig. 2. — Photo- 

graphic view of 

oil testing unit de- 

vised by Motor 

Improvements, 
Inc. 
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give the relation between hours of 
operation in the test unit and miles in 
road service with any degree of ac- 
curacy. The best plan is to deter- 
mine by road test without filter just 
what are the dirt-forming charac- 
teristics of the engine on which the 
filter is to be used. This can best be 
done by taking several vehicles of 
the model concerned, cleaning the en- 
gine and lubricating system by drop- 
ping the engine and pan, filling with 
fresh oil, warming up the engine, and 
taking a sample of sufficient size for 
the centrifuge test, at the same point 
at which the inlet line from the filter 
would be attached. The vehicle is 
then operated in the normal way. 
Four-ounce centrifuge samples are 
taken at 100-mile intervals for, say, 
1000 miles, and from the centrifuge 
readings, which are the percentages 
of solid contamination by volume, it 
is possible to determine the ounces 
of dirt in the crankcase at the time 
each sample was taken by means of 
the following equation: 

946A x B xC 
D= 





ounces of dirt 
28.35 


solids, where A is the quarts of oil in 
the crankcase when the sample was 
removed : 

B, the per cent contamination, and 

C, the weight of 1 cu. cm. of dirt. 

The constants in the equation rep- 
resent cu. cm. per qt. (946) and 
grams per ounce (28.35). It has been 
found that the dirt (dry solids used 
to make the dirt stock) weighs 1.2 
grams per cu. cm., on the average. 
By plotting the figures for ounces 
of dirt in the crankcase against 
miles run, and drawing a mean line 
through the points plotted, a record 
of the dirt-forming characteristics 
of the vehicle is obtained. 

The capacity of the filter to be 
used, in ounces of dirt it will absorb, 
is known from tests. Assume, there- 
fore, that the vehicle when tested 
without an oil filter accumulates 5 
ounces of dirt in 5000 miles, and that 
tests have shown the filter to have 
a capacity of 10 ounces of dirt. It 
is then logical to assume that the 
filter, when installed on this vehicle. 
will have a life of 10,000 miles. Ex- 
perience is said to have shown that 
the actual life of the filter is greater, 
and it is believed that the reason is 
that the rate of dirt formation is 
reduced if the oil is kept clean by an 
efficient filter. 

Motor Improvements rates absorp- 
tion-type oil filters on the basis of 
weight of dirt removed from the oil 
ner unit weight of filtering mate- 
rial in the filtering element. 
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HE firm of Fichtel & Sachs is 

now introducing on the American 
market its small single-cylinder, two- 
stroke, air-cooled engine of 1%-in. 
bore and 2%%-in. stroke (6 cu. in. 
piston displacement), which is suit- 
able for use on bicycles, scooters, 
and miniature delivery vehicles and 
automobiles. It has a rating of 2.3 
hp. at 3300 r.p.m. A performance 
curve of the engine furnished us 
shows a maximum power of 2.32 hp. 
at 3900 r.p.m., a torque remaining 
very close to 3.6 lb-ft. through the 
speed range 2000-3400 r.p.m., and a 
minimum specific fuel consumption 
of 0.88 lb. per hp-hr. 

The cylinder is of cast iron, but 
most of the other structural parts 
and the piston are of aluminum alloy. 
There are two rings on the piston, 
which is of the deflector-head type. 
The crankshaft is counter-weighted 
and runs in two ball bearings, while 
the big end of the connecting rod 
contains a roller bearing. Combined 
with the engine is a two-speed trans- 
mission with reduction ratios of 4.42 
and 6.50. The transmission also in- 
cludes a multiple-dise clutch, and the 
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Side elevation 

of the Fichtel & 

Sachs 2.3 hp. sin- 

gle cylinder en- 
gine 








crankcase, transmission and clutch 
housing are of aluminum alloy and 
assembled to form a single block in 
which all moving parts are enclosed 
dust-proof. The engine is designed 
for three-point mounting. 

The carburetor, which was special- 
ly designed for this engine, is equip- 
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ped with an air cleaner and an 
adjustable choke, and its fuel nozzle 
is interchangeable. A Bosch flywheel 
magneto of 15 watts capacity fur- 
nishes current for ignition and for 
a 6-8-volt lamp. Lubrication of all 
interior engine parts is effected by 
adding a heavy grade lubricating oil 
to the fuel in the proportion of 1:30 
to 1:20. Transmission parts are lu- 
bricated by grease in the case, grease 
being added about every 2000 miles. 

Among the achievements which 
the Sachs engine is said to have to 
its credit is a speed of about 40 
m.p.h. maintained by a motorcycle 
over a period of 24 hours, in the 
Gold Cup race held in France in 
1937. The engine which put up this 
performance was a stock machine 
specially adapted for the purpose by 
the manufacturers. A total of nearly 
1000 miles was covered in the 24 
hours. We understand that this en- 
gine is now being produced at the 
rate of about 100,000 per year, and 
that it has met with a favorable re- 
ception throughout the world. 

A stock of engines and parts is 
being carried by Walter Romberg, 
Fichtel & Sachs correspondent, who 
maintains an office at 90 West Street, 
New York. Mr. Romberg also has 
en hand a number of light motor- 
cycles fitted with this engine, which 
he uses to demonstrate its perform- 
ance characteristics. 





Burd “Segment”’ Piston Ring 


NEW piston ring, known as the 
“Super Hi-Speed,” has been 
announced by the Burd Piston Ring 
Co., Rockford, Ill. It consists of 
two narrow steel rings separated by 
a complete cast-iron oil ring with 
an inner-spring. 
The cast-iron member or spacer 





Burd “Super Hi-Speed” ring 


is very pliable, and has the “Quik- 
Seal” feature that has been used on 
Burd “Hi-Speed” oil and compres- 
sion rings for several years. The 
steel inner-spring, which is made 
of Swedish blue steel, presses only 
against the cast-iron ring. This is 
said to be an innovation in this 
type of ring, which is employed to 
insure maximum flexibility without 
risk of cutting due to excessive ten- 
sion on the steel members. 

The steel rings are rolled, and 
their outer edge is plane, while the 
inner edge is slightly waved. The 
undulations of the inner edge serve 
a double purpose; when the steel 
rings are in contact with the cast 

(Turn to page 614, please) 
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Automotive Gear Design 


Demands Modern Methods 


By R. S. DRUMMOND* 
HERE is little doubt in the 
mind of the practical shop ex- 
ecutive that good machinability 
is one of the most important at- 
tributes of any metal cutting job. 
Nothing is more destructive to a 
mass production operation than the 
experience of ‘variable machinability 
on a standard set-up, i. e., fluctuation 
from good to bad machinability 
when all other conditions are appar- 
ently the same. 

Probably every shop has had this 
experience at one time or another 
and either has accepted the situa- 
tion philosophically and made the 
best of it, or has frantically set 
about to make radical changes in 
tooling or equipment, and even in 
the steel analysis, in an effort to cor- 
rect the difficulty. 

Mass production which is based 
upon a definite time cycle for every 
operation, and which relies upon a 
standard performance of tools and 
machines, cannot tolerate variations 
in machinability. Apart from the 
disruption of routine procedures, 
poor machinability decreases the tool 
life, making it necessary to break 
down the set-up for tool changes; 
increases rejections due to poor fin- 
ish or non-conformity to standards 
in other respects; delays production, 
and greatly increases cost. 

In modern gear manufacture, 
where gear blanks almost invariably 
are made from forgings, the cause 
of variations in machinability has 
been known for many years, but for 
same reason the facts have not been 
widely exploited, even among the 
largest: metal-working establish 
ments, with the result that even to- 
day many gear plants are confronted 
with what to them is an insoluble 
problem. 

What are the facts about forging 
practice? We can say without hesita- 
tion that, given the right steel speci- 
fication for a given type of gear, 
certain simple principles applied to 
forging practice will produce gear 
blanks free from any variations in 
cutting time, surface finish, and final 
results. 


*President, National Broach & Machine 
Co. 
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Many years ago, H. W. McQuaid, 
then metallurgist for the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., discovered that 
in the rolling of bar stock, the tem- 
perature of the finishing roll had a 
marked effect upon the machining 
quality of the material. In fact, the 
principle of high-temperature rolling 
of bar stock became a patented fea- 
ture of Timken steels. For some 
years it has been a recognized prin- 
ciple that for good results, so far as 
machining and other characteristics 
are concerned, forgings must be 
formed at a temperature ranging be- 
tween 2200 and 2250 deg. Fahr. 
However, as we said earlier, this 
fundamental fact has not been widely 
recognized, and trouble still is ex- 


Part 3 


Concluding this treatise, 
Part One and Part Two 
of which appeared in 
the Nov. 27, 1937, and 
Mar. 26, 1938, issues of 
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perienced in even the large gear 
plants. 

The recent formation of the Drop 
Forging Institute with headquarters 
in Cleveland is one of the most con- 
structive moves to the solution of 
drop forging problems, and its activ- 
ity should result in great benefit to 
industry at large through the dis- 
semination of information as to good 
forging practice. 

There are certain considerations 
in the design of gear-blank form 
which have an important bearing 
upon a certain natural tendency for 
geometrical forms to distort and 
change in form. One part goes 
through the fire with only 0.0005 in. 
distortion. An even larger part will 
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come through with only 0.0008 in. 
distortion. And yet, a_ relatively 
small piece has 0.0012 in. distortion, 
while still another piece exhibits 
from 0.0025 to 0.0050 in. distortion. 

All this boils down to a considera- 
tion of the best form compatible 
with the distortion expected in heat 
treatment. One manufacturer re- 
cently redesigned the form of gears 
so that instead of removing the metal 
between the end gears, the forging 
now is as solid as it can be pro- 
duced. This results in a great im- 
provement in fire-distortion effects. 

An interesting example of what 
can be accomplished by redesign is 
that of certain bevel gears. The 
original construction exhibits an un- 
usual degree of porosity, despite the 
fact that it is a relatively simple 
forging. Profiting by the experiences 
along this same line, the manufac- 
turer changed his practice and 
pierced the end of the forging so as 
to force metal up into the toothed 
section. This produced a more near- 
ly uniform distribution of metal 
through the forging and resulted in 
an improvement in distortion effect 
in the ratio of 10 to 1, as compared 
with the old design. 

One very large motor-car builder 
has taken a still further step to min- 
imize the effect of distortion, which 
occurs even under the best controlled 
conditions. They started by working 
back from the heat treat to find out 
how much fire distortion occurs 
under best conditions. The amount 
of distortion was accurately deter- 
mined, and then the gear-tooth form 
in the green was altered from the 
conventional to compensate for this 
effect. Special cutters were designed 
for this purpose, and now the dis- 
tortion has been made an integral 
part of the manufacturing process. 
By cutting the gear-tooth form off 
standard sufficiently, they use the 
normal distortion to bring the tooth 
form back to the desired theoretical 
form after suitable correction by 
lapping. 

It is of interest to observe that 
everything we have brought out in 
the foregoing also applies to the 
manufacture of large gears for 
heavy-duty applications. The prac- 
tice on such gears has been to cor- 
rect tooth form after heat treatment, 
by grinding. And I have one job in 
mind, a 14-in. diameter gear of 6 
pitch and 2-in. face width, that took 
1% hours to grind. 

(Turn to next page, please) 
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The finishing time was reduced 
from 90 minutes to 16 minutes by 
making a simple change in procedure. 
If grinding must be done on large 
gears, it is far better to rough grind 
within, say, plus or minus 0.001 in. of 
accuracy and then to lap. In this 
case, the grinder was relieved of the 
final job by limiting it to roughing 
within 0.001 in. Then we added a 
lapping operation to remove and cor- 
rect the final errors within 0.0002 in., 
in the short time of eight minutes 
or a total of only 16 minutes for 
finishing. 


Summary and Conclusions 


If we examine the gear problem, 
particularly as it relates to machin- 
ability and fire distortion, we are 
impressed with the fact that POROS- 
ITY is the predominating element. 
We have seen how it can be con- 
trolled and eliminated from the pic- 
ture, and we submit that the correct 
forging practice must be insisted 
upon by everyone engaged in gear 
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manufacture. Correct die design, 
correct blank form, and the right 
forging practice not only will erase 
the bugaboo of fabrication difficul- 
ties, but will result in a stronger 
and longer-lived unit, whatever be 
its function. 

True, there are many variables in- 
volved in the making of steel and in 
its utilization. Steel analysis and 
steel control, grain size, rolling tem- 
perature, and many other factors 
have to be taken into account by the 
metallurgist. But given any reason- 
able set of conditions, the DENSITY 
of the forging—its freedom from 
porosity—may be considered as the 
ONE most important factor to con- 
trol. By the same token, you can 
take the best steel and fabricate it 
under the most favorable conditions, 
but if the forging is porous the re- 
sults will be most unsatisfactory, if 
not downright disastrous. 

So far as our own outlook of the 
situation is concerned, eight years 
ago we were selling grinding ma- 





chines for correcting gear tooth 
form. Then we saw the handwriting 
on the wall and began the develop- 
ment of lapping equipment. Today 
we are building at least three differ- 
ent types of lappers and naturally 
will continue to supply this equip- 
ment so long as there is a demand 
for the process. 

However, we firmly believe that in 
the not too distant future when the 
facts brought out in this study are 
widely known, lapping will become 
simply a salvaging operation because 
gears will come through the fire 
with so little distortion that no 
further correction will be needed in 
quantity production. 

For large hardened gears, in diam- 
eters of 24 in. and over, grinding 
probably will be required for a long 
time to come, although the cost of 
finishing can be materially reduced 
as described above. In large gears 
of this size, distortion remains a 
big problem if for no other reason 
than the effects of size and mass. 
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mine when the big jobs in industry 
will be bossed not by the technicians 
on production, engineering or mer- 
chandising but by the generalissimo 
of public relations—the man who in 
his comprehension of the practical 
factors in the business includes also 
understanding of the influences that 
move men’s minds and hearts. 

The problems which occupy the 
greater part of the time and atten- 
tion of the industrial leader of today 
were scarcely heard of ten years ago. 
Tomorrow, business and industrial 
executives will be on as familiar 
ground in the realm of human rela- 
tions involving public attitudes, cus- 
tomer reactions and the whole range 
of social sciences known as the hu- 
manities, as yesterday they were in 
the field of production. The leaders 
of industry who are blazing new 
trails in industrial management are 
precisely men of this type. And ten 
years from now American industrial 
leaders as a group will have become 
experts in this new field, just as they 
always have learned to become ex- 
perts in every field on which indus- 
trial progress depended. 

Thus, far from being a program 
of defense, or an academic experi- 
ment in mass psychology, public 
relations, as a philosophy of manage- 
ment, projects itself inevitably in 
terms of concern for human beings 
-—for higher standards of living. For 
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what is this thing we call the stand- 
ard of living but an economic name 
for how well people’s wants are 
being satisfied? 

Now I suppose there is nothing 
of which we can be so proud, or to 
which the world points with so much 
envy for the example it provides of 
human progress, as the high stand- 
ard by which we nearly all live in 
America. With 6 per cent of the 
world’s population, we have 50 per 
cent of the world’s telephones. We 
have 44,000,000 savings bank deposi- 
tors. We spend more for education 
than all the rest of the world. We 
have 64,000,000 people protected 
through life insurance. We have a 
radio for every six persons. We have 
enough automobiles for every man, 
woman and child to go riding all at 
once on a Sunday afternoon. 

Such proofs of the validity of our 
system of free enterprise are not 
monuments merely to be gazed at in 
wonder, or values only for future 
generations. They are benefits in 
use here and now by people, by men 
and women, by the customers of our 
cconomic system. Yet most of these 
men and women do not possess even 
a rudimentary knowledge of the 
source of their common comforts. No- 
kody has ever made more than a 
feeble effort to explain why these 
benefits exist here and do not exist 
in any other country in the world. 


Have we done all we can to make 
people understand these funda- 
mentals? Have not you and I unwit- 
tingly allowed influences to seep into 
our land that will destroy our 
American standard of living unless 
we correct some public misconcep- 
tions soon? Have we not allowed 
concepts to grow up that are a threat 
not alone to capital, to labor—to 
industry big and small—but to the 
well-being of the American consumer 
himself? Is it not a challenge to 
you and me as public relations am- 
bassadors not to duck but deal with 
the job of meeting these present-day 
fallacies? 

Part Two will appear 
] issue 


in an early 





Burd “Segment”? Piston Ring 
(Continued from page 612) 


iron rings, the undulations provide 
a breathing space, and by engaging 
into notches ground in the cast-iron 
spacer, they prevent rotation of the 
segments when installed. 

According to the makers, the 
Burd “Super Hi-Speed” ring is de- 
signed to provide free passage for 
surplus oil together with an ade- 
quate oil reservoir for proper lubri- 
cation. 
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3% NICKEL strengthened the “Thun- 

derbolt’s” chassis to withstand shocks 

and stresses produced by speeds of 
more than 5 miles a minute. 





Let’s Look at the Record of 
Nickel Steels Used: 


Part Engines (Rolls-Royce, Ltd.) Steel 
Crankshaft 3.5% Ni-Cr 
Connecting rods and bolts, reduction gear and 
ToL MEL] ol -edaleldel-tamel tole] *4.25% Ni-Cr 
Camshofts, rockers, camshoft drivir 
cessory drive gears 
Oil pump gears, studs, bolts 
Exhaust valves 


Transmission (E. N. V. Engineering Co., Ltd 
Gears and final drive shafts *4.25° 
Oil pump lay shaft, gear whee 


ie Cette lt Mi ol-telalile Maela a3 
All nuts in gearbox 
Final drive bevel gears 


Speed selector rods 


Chassis Frame (John Thompson, Ltd 
Frame side members, cross memb 


Bolts and nuts throughout car 


Steering and Suspension (Burman & Sons, Ltd., 
and Wolseley Motors, Ltd 

Rocker shaft and drop arr 

Ball peg and bushing 

Nitcttalile Millers, 
ASSEMBLING the “Thunderbolt” which gage! pale 
attained 311.4 m.p.h. in A.A.A. super- we a aa rag 
vised tests at Bonneville Flats, Utah. ports, etc 


-Taelalile Maelo Min icla Cm: 
NYelalile Mi slolit Panel lil-tamslacla & 


Corel iaelil met olalite! 
nuts 


Brakes (Lockheed Hydraulic Brake Co., Ltd 
Forged eel rings Ni-Cr-Mo 
Operating levers and plates 3.0% Ni-Cr-Mo-V 
Brake details, brake flap supports 3.0% N 
Front brake cross members ee 
Air brake lever 2.5% Ni-Cr-Mo 
Air brake fulcrum and main b 2S 5.0°% N 
Transmission brake torsion bars 

3.0% Ni-Cr-Mo-V 
The English Stee 
‘crankshaft steel t 
Thos. Firth-John Brow 
Ltd., mad 
* Case-hardened sfeels 


Air-hardened to 220,00 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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